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VIEW OF BEACON STREET. 

The view of Beacon Street, drawn for us by Mr. Warren, is 
taken from the upper part, looking down towards Charles Street. 
It is one of the most delightful streets in the city, occupied exclu- 
sively by private residences, and, from its circumstances and posi- 
tion, secure from the invasion of trade and commerce. Merchants 
may live there, but it is quite unlikely that warehouses will ever 
occupy its high grades. On the right, are seen the houses which 
form the corner of Hancock Avenue, with a glimpse of the old 
Hancock mansion, one of the few relics of past time which have 
survived the modern changes of the city. On the left, are seen 
the range of magnificent elm trees which shade the upper mall. 
From the Beacon Strect sidewalk a view is obtained, over the 
roofs of the lower part of the town to the high lands, far beyond. 


‘ Hancock house was almost the only one that stood upon the slope 


Crowning the distance, is seen the bold outline of the Blue Hills, 

& most interesting feature of the landscape. The air here is 

always pure, sweeping, as it does, either from the blue waves of | 
the bay or the perfumed woodlands of the surrounding country. | 
Beacon Street is, and always will be, a favorite promenade. Yet, 
with all its architectural wealth and beauty of adornment, it is 
quite of modern origin. At the period of the Revolution, the | 


of Beacon Hill. The summit of the hill was much higher than 
at present, the base of the beacon standing as high as the eaves 
of the present State House. The whole tract at the west end, 


now covered with elegant buildings, was waste Jand, with here 
and there a clump of huckleberry bushes. The prophet who | 
should have pictured its present appearance, would have been 


VIEW OF BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 


looked upon as a lunatic. Mute witness of the changes that have 
taken place, the old: Hancock house might tell of stirring scenes 
and events, had it a tongue or pen. It beheld the encampment of 
British troops on the Common, heard the roll of their drums, and 
witnessed their morning and evening parades. Its old oaken 


| tables groaned with every luxury, when, after the evacuation of 


Boston by the British, its hospitable occupants entertained the 
officers of the French fleet, at which time Mrs. Hancock levied 
contributions on the cows that pastured on the Common for the 
supply of her extensive tables. Lheu, fugaces! the times have 
changed. Hosts and guests have all gone; the cows are banished , 
but still the old house stands, a stalwort and time-honored memo- 
ry of the past, while the associations connected with it are fast 
being identified only with the chronicles of things that were. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE 


KING AND THE COBBLER. 


A ROMANCE OF ANCIENT PERSIA. 


BY AUSTIN ©. BURDICK. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
CLOUDS AND LIGHT. 


Wuew the king arose he rubbed his eyes and looked about 
him. He found the sun shining into the apartment, and he 
thought he must have made some mistake when he laid down. 
He thought it was near sunset then. It was some minutes before 
he noticed that the sun was in the eastern heavens, but when he 
did notiee it, he started forward and grasped one of his trembling 
eunuchs by the arm. 

“ Villain! dog!” he gasped. “ What means this ¢” 

The terrified slave gasped for breath, and after a while he re- 
lated what had occurred the previous night. He told how they had 
tried to wake him—how they had done all they dared do, without 


effect. 

This eet the king pondering for a moment, and then he knew 
that he had been drugged in some way. A few moments more 
of thought and he knew that he must have had it in his wine. 
Then he turned upon his slaves, and with a harsh oath his hand 
leaped for his sword, but he could not find it. 

“‘ Slaves!” he roared, “where are my weapons ?” 

“Bahboul took them from you while you slept, sire. He said 
they would prevent your resting easy.” 

“Ha! And was’t not Bahboul who gave me my wine last 
night 

“Yes, sire.” 

“He dies! Go send him hither.” 

Some of the slaves withdrew, but they returned without find- 
ing Bahboul. The king now literally frothed at the mouth with 
rage, and, for a while, he was totally unable to speak; but at 
length he managed to mutter, in a hot, hissing tone : 

“°Tis a plot! I see! But now they shall be overtaken 
in their work! This very hour—this very minute—I go to Zil- 
lah—and henceforth she is mine! And then they shall all be 
mine—and they shall die. But what of the astrologer? Has he 
been captured 

“ He had not, an hour since, sire.” 

“ Be sure that I know when he is taken. Remain you here. I 
go to the lady Zillah.” 

The king hastened out of the room as he thus spoke, and with 
quick strides he made towards the damsel’s apartments. He 
found her already dressed, but he did not wonder at this, for the 
sun was more plain here, and he saw that it had been up many 
hours. 

“‘ Ah,” he said, after he had closed the door behind him, “ you 
escaped me last night. Did you know I should not come ?”’ 

“‘I prayed to God that you might not,” Zillah replied, in a 
trembling tone. 

“ You did, eh? But let me assure you ’twas not God who an- 
swered your prayer. There were human hands in that work. 
Did you know it?” 

“I know nothing, sire, save that you did not come.” 

“I believe you speak falsely,” muttered Sohrab, eyeing the 
maiden keenly. ‘“‘ But it wont save you, for now I have come to 
fulfil my pledge. Are you ready *” 

Zillah did not speak, for she knew not what to say. She cast 
her eye upon Thais, but this latter personage was busily engaged 
in pulling a flower in pieces which she had plucked from a vine 
that grew up by the window. The king noticed the direction of 
her glance, and he turned his own attention for a moment upon 
the nurse. 

“ Biave!”’ he cried; “ you know something of this affair.” 

“Me, sire?” exclaimed the old woman, looking up with well 
feigned woader upon her face. 

“Yes—you. You know something of this.” 

“TI only know that I waited here until long after midnight, to 
deliver my charge into your hands, and that you did not come.” 

The monarch could read nothing but open truth upon the face 
of the nurse, and he thought she might be guiltless. But one 
thing troubled him, or perplexed him, at least. Zillah did not 
seem 60 frightened as she did before, and he thought she regard- 
ed him with a sort of cool indifference. Could the king have 
seen what she had seen, he would not have wondered at this, for 
behind the heavy arras that covered the entrance to a small closet, 
stood a stout, dark form, armed with ea sharp sword. That form 
was Babboul, and the sword was for the king ere harm should 
come to the maiden. 

But Bahboul was not destined to slay his royal master, nor 
was Zillah destined to see the bloody work done, for just as the 
king was moving towards her, two eunuchs unceremoniously 
entered the place. 

“ How now, slaves ?”’ cried Sobrab, in quick, passionate tones. 
“ Why come ye here ?” 

“Sire,” spoke one of them, while they both knelt, “the au- 
dience chamber is crowded, and many people demand the royal 


“ Then go bid them wait our pleasure.” 
“ But, sire, your ministers demand that you shall come. It is 
now one whole hour past the time.” 


* And let it be an hundred hours. The king is not tied by his 
subjects.” 

** And shall we tell theth to wait ?” 

“Yes. Tell them I have business of more importance.” 

“ And what shall be done with the prisoners ?”’ 

“ Prisoners f” 

* Yes, sire. The old astrologer and Feridoon.” 

“Ha! Now, by the gods, ye move me. Go tell the minister 
I'll be there quickly.” 

The eunuchs withdrew, and the king turned to Zillah. 

“ Be sure,” he said, “that I shall return very soon. I shall 
quickly shake this business from my hands, and then you'll be 
fally in my power. When I do return I shall be yours alone to 
love.” 

Shortly afterwards Sohrab entered the great audience hall at- 
tended by his eunuchs and four of his chief household officers. 
With a quick step he ascended the royal throne and seized his 
sceptre. He stepped thus quickly, that his tremulousness might 
not be seen. He gazed about him, and amid the throng he saw 
the tall, venerable form of Kobad, and next to him stood the 
firmly knit person of the Lion Heart. 

“How now ?” the monarch cried, ina passion. “’T was my 
order that these rebels should be gagged. Who has dared to 
disobey me ?” 

“ Sire,” spoke an old officer, naned Ban, “ Saffo, Lonza and 
myself brought the prisoners hither, and we knew nothing of this 
order.” 

The king gazed upon the three men thus designated, and he 
liked not the looks they gave him. They were the same throe 
whom we saw with Kobad in the cave. 

“ Slaves, stand before me !” 

At this order, twelve stout, black slaves moved out in front of 
the throne. 

** Now listen to my order, and upon your lives let it be quickly 
obeyed. Bind those two men and take them hence. Take them 
to the dungeon where the youth was once before.” 

The slaves bowed, and then turned to the spot where the 
accused men stood. 


“ Hold one moment!” spoke Kobad. “I must speak ere I am 
condemned.” 

“Not a word! Not a word!” shouted the king. “ Off with 
him!” 


* “ Now, by the justice of heaven and the laws of Persia, I de- 
mand to speak !”” uttered the old man, stepping upon the back of 
one of the marble lions, and gazing around upon the assembled 
multitude. 

The people had flocked hither now because they knew the as- 
trologer and Feridoon were captured, and a murmur, loud and 
deep, arose in the audience chamber. 

“Let him speak !” were the words that greeted the ears of the 
king. 

“By the gods of my country, he shall not speak !”’ roared the 
king. “Off with him, I say. Slaves, do my bidding, or you die 
on the spot! Call in the soldiers, and bid them clear the place. 
We'll see who is king in Persia!” 

“ Sire,” spoke Kanah, in a low tone, “ you had better let him 


“What! and do you, too, turn against me?” uttered Sohrab, 
gazing angrily into the face of his old counsellor. 

“TI speak for you, sire. Let him speak. It is but simple 
justice, and the people will most surely demand it.” 

As Kanah thus spoke he stepped back from the throne, and as 
the king followed him with his eyes he saw that all his officers 
remained passive and silent. No—not wholly silent, for they 
whispered together with anxious, nervous looks. 

Meanwhile, both Kobad and Feridoon moved towards the 
throne, and just as the king was upon the point of ordering his 
slaves to seize them, he noticed that one of his old generals, at 
the head of a hundred stout soldiers, was following them up. 

“Now Foaz,” the monarch uttered, addressing the general, 
“what means this? Have ye come to help me?” 

“T have come to aid justice, sire,” returned the old warrior ; 
“the prisoner must be heard, for he has matters of importance 
to communicate.” 

The king sprang to his feet and clapped his hand upon his 
hip, but his sword hilt was not there. Then he sank back upon 
his throne, and his face turned deadly pale—so pale that all the 
blood settled back into his coward heart, and left him too weak 
to stand. 

, ‘ Kobad,” said the general, “ you may speak now; and,” he 
added, turning his eyes upon the royal slaves, “ the first man who 
dares to interrupt you dies.” 

“ My countrymen—” 

“ He is an Arabian !” gasped the king. 

“JT am a Persian!” spoke Kobad, nobly and clearly, “and to 
my noble countrymen would I speak. Do ye not all know that 
Persia is not now what she has been? Her glory is fading, and 
the energies of the people are going out. Ere long some envious 
prince will make war upon us, and we are lost, if we have no 
king!” 

Sohrab started up from his throne, but he did not speak. 

“* And whence comes all this?” the old man continued. “Is 
it not a judgment of an offended God for the crimes of him who 
calls himself king? Listen to me, You all remember the noble 
Gushtasp—you who are old enough. Did you not love him ?” 

A low murmur broke from the multitude, and it grew louder 
and deeper, and the people all said yes. 

“ But who shall tell the deep crime that deprived you of that 
noble man? You know he was murdered, and ye think the rob- 
bers of the desert did it. No, no. Sohrab feared that Gushtasp 


would be made king, and he sent out his own slaves to murder 
him as he came home to attend the funeral of the dead king, 
Those slaves most faithfully did the work, and when they returned 
with Gushtasp’s life upon their hands, Sohrab killed them every 
one with poison—and he thought the secret of his crime was 
safe 1” 

“ Black, accursed liar!” shrieked the king, starting up again; 
“how is your soul sworn to falsehood. My people, he is crazy, 
Listen not to him! Slaves—take him away !” 

But the slaves dared not stir. The old man gazed a moment 
into the face of the frantic monarch, and then he resumed : 


“I know of what I speak, for I saw the deed done. I saw 
those murderers, and I knew them for Sohrab’s slaves ; but I was 
too late to stop the murder. Gushtasp spoke one word to me ere 
he died, and that word was—Sohrab! But look into the coward’s 
face, and see if the guilt is not there !”” 

Every eye was turned upon the king in an instant, and some 
almost piiied him for the dreadful terror he suffered. His face 
was now fairly purple with suffocation, and the power of speech 
was gone from him. 

“ And now listen further. Know ye not how for years Sohrab 
has trodden upon your liberties, and sacrificed your interests to 
his own base passions? Even now he has within his palace a 
poor maiden whom he has snatched from her home, and against 
every plea of mercy and justice would he sacrifice her. You 
know the laws of Persia. What must be the penalty of all these 
crimes 

“Death marmured a hundred voices. 

“ Ay—and let the sentence be carried out.” 

“But we have no law that can put a king to death,” gasped 
Sohrab, seizing upon this one hope. “ ’Tis open treason to speak 
of the thing !” 

“?Tis true,” uttered Kanah. “ We cannot put a king to death.” 

And so all the ministers said. The king was above the reach 
of human law. 

“ And now let the traitor be led away,” cried Sohrab, now 
almost himself again. 

“ Not yet,” pronounced Kobad, while a strange light shone in 
his still dark eye. ‘‘ There is a matter of justice to be done yet. 
Here is an old man who has come to demand his child, and he 
must be heard.” 

At this juncture Zak Turan came forward, and close by his 
side came his trembling wife. 

“ Now,” resumed the old astrologer, “let Zillah be brought.” 

“No! no! It shall not be!” cried the king. 

*« Justice ! justice!” answered Kobad. “ Bahboul, go and lead 
the maiden hither.” 

And from behind one of the great pillars stepped the old cu- 
nuch. He bowed to the astrologer, and then, before the astounded 
king could prevent him, he had left the hall. 

Once more that purple hue came to the face of the king, for 
he was fearful yet. A new cloud arose before him, and it was 
so black that the one which had just passed seemed all light by 
its side. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
CONCLUSION. 


Ere long, the lovely Zillah was led into the audience chamber, 
and a murmur of surprise and delight arose from the lips of the 
people as her transcendent beauty shone upon them. She was 
pale with excitement, but her face flashed when she saw Feri- 
doon, and she did not shrink from his impulsive embrace. Next 
she saw the good Zak Turan and Radabah, and she forgot her 
sorrows. 

As soon as this scene was passed, Feridoon sprang upon the 
back of one of the marble lions which supported one of the cor- 
ners of the throne, and in a clear, bold tone, he cried : 

“ My countrymen, I demand at your hands the death of him 
who murdered my father!” 

For a few moments all was hushed with astonishment, but 
an old soldier cried out : 

“?*Tis Gushtasp himself!” 

And at that moment hundreds recognized the remarkable 
likeness. 

“No, no,” spoke Kobad, “it is not Gushtasp—it is his so, 
and he shall have the boon he craves.” 

“It cannot be,” pronounced the old counsellor, “for the 
person of the king is sacred. But you may now speak of the 
maiden.” 

“ Ay—and so I will,” returned the old man “for she stands 
the same as stands the noble youth—with a sad, strange story of 
her life. Now listen to me, for your very souls shall start 
horror at what I shall tell !” 

Once more the king started from his throne, but he could 1 
stand, and the words he attempted to speak only gurgied in his 
throat. The astrologer looked pityingly into his face for * 
instant, and then went on : 

“You all remember Kei Khosrou. He was a king who* 
least loved his people and feared not their enemies. You 
member when the insurrection occurred in Khorason. The king 
went thither with only a few of his people, knowing that bi 
presence would quell it. Gushtasp was away, and when the king 
left he gave the throne in charge to Sohrab. Sohrab felt the 


golden seat beneath him, and he wished to possess it for his 
own—and with the wish came the purpose. He called two of bis 
trasty messengers to his side and bid them go out apd hang up0? 
the king’s course, and when he stopped at night, they were to draw 
the king away by persuasion, and when they-had got him #* 
safe distance from his retinue, they were to kill him and secur 
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the body, and then retarn to the city with it, and then he would 
say the king had returned sick and out of his reason, and ‘ied. 

“The two messengers went out, and they came up with the 
royal retinue ; and at night they made their way into the king’s 
tent, and under a false pretext they drew him away. When they 
had gone far enoagh, and the king demanded to know their bus- 
jness, one of them struck him apon the head ; but the king fell 
not. He drew his sword, and the villains set upon him fiercely. 
One of them the king killed, but the other struck him down at 
length, and believed him to be dead. Yet the surviving villain 
was too weak from loss of blood and exhaustion to either move the 
king’s body, or to bury it, and he crept in among the bashes to 
recover himself. In the morning the king’s retinue found no 
king when they awoke, and one of them said—‘he has ridden on 
alone.’ They hunted some time for him, bat not finding him 
they started on towards Khorason, thinking that he must have 
hastened on in advance. 

“The wounded assassin saw them depart, and just then some 
peasants came that way, and seeing the body of the king, they 
picked it up and bore it away. The assassin dared not reveal 
himself to them, and when they were gone he crept out from his 
hiding place and made back towards the city, and there he told 
Sohrab what had happened. Other messengers were at once sent 
out, and they found the peasants after two days’ search, and the 
peasants said they had buried the body in the sand, and that the 
jackals had unearthed it and eaten it up. Then these messen- 
gers retarned, having first been assared that the peasants knew 
not whose body they had baried, and told their success to Soh- 
rab. Then he caused some crafty workmen to set at the task of 
making an image of clay to resemble the king—and it was made, 
and so traly was it colored that it looked like a human corse. 
Then Sohrab gave out that the king had retarned sick and crazy, 
and that he had died ; and he caused this image to be dressed in 
grave-clothes and exhibited it in the hall of judgment, and a bar- 
rier was built about it that no hand might profane it. And he 
told that the qacen had become crazy and fled. He meant the 
king’s favorite wife, Roxana, for it was known that she was 
soon to give birth to a child.” 

The old man stopped a moment to overcome the emotion that 
worked upon him, and while he did se his cyes sought those of 
the king, bat the latter could mot speak. At length the speaker 
went on. 

“Bat, my countrymen, those peasants spoke falsely to the 
messengers who came to them. The king was not killed. Those 
honest people nursed him, and it was at his command that they 
told the messengers he was dead and buried. The king knew 
who his enemy was, and his only care was to save his favorite 
wife and child, for Roxana had already given birth to a daughter. 
One of the peasants had a brother in the city, named Zak Taran, 
a poor cobbler. The king gave to this peasant his royal signet, 
and bade him hasten to the city and see Roxana—to see her with- 
out Sohrab’s knowledge—without the knowledge of any but the 
women. He did so—he was bold and witty—and Roxana re- 
ceived her husband’s warning in season; and she took her infant 
and fled to the house of the cobbler, where she represented her- 
self as the widow of a poor merchant who had been cruelly put 
to death by the temporary ruler. And there she found a shelter 
anda home ; but she lived not long—only two short months— 
and then she gave her infant princess to the cobbler’s wife, to 
care for and love. 

“Khei Khosrou got well im season to witness the cruel butch- 
ery of the noble Gushtasp, and he saw the general’s wife flee 
with her infant son, but he could not find them. Some of you 
already know the strange story of that son—how his mother 
must have been devoured by the wild beasts, and how he was 
suckled and reared by the wild goats, until Rustem found him. 
But Khei Khosrou came to the city in disguise. He saw the 
wicked Sohrab apon the throne, and all sick at heart he turned 

away from the scene. Royalty had no charms for him—he felt 
easier with the yoke from his neck, and he resolved to travel. 
He saw his infant, but he did not tell the good people who pro 
ected it that it was his child, and then he started off. He visited 
Arabia and Egypt, and other countries. A few years since he 
returned to this city, and ere long his heart was pained at the 
wickedness he saw. But his child had grown up beaatiful and 
geod, and that gave him joy. Ere long he learned, through an 
old teacher, of the youth Rustem had found upon the Hetzen- 
darras, and when he saw the youth he knew "twas Gushtasp’s 
son. Then there came a strange, wild hope to his bosom. He 
saw that the youth was neble and good, and he hoped to make 
that youth the husband of his own sweet child—and then give to 
his wronged and suffering people a virtuous, just and fearless 
king and queen! His work is almost done !” | 


As the old-man ceased speaking, he bowed his head, and big | 


‘ears started from his eyes. Soon he felt a hand upon his knee, 
and when he looked down he found Zillah and Feridoon both at 
his feet. He raised them up, and with deep eries of joyful emo- 
Yon they sank upon his bosom. 
“My father!” murmured Zillah, “©, my father 
Yes, sweet one, I am thy father. Tam—I am!” 
One moment the old man stood thus, and then he pushed his 
te from him and started up the steps of gold that led to 
throne. With one hand he seized the jewelled sceptre, and 
with the other he caught Sohrab by the throat and hurled him 
from the throne. 
40g!” the shouted, while his eyes Gashed fire. “ What 
mom nye: Seize the murderer! People of my kirgdom, once 
restore joy once more to hearts, to 
Nemes, and plenty to your garners !” 


Who doubted that tongne now? Who now did not know 
those features, all changed as they were by time and troubles? 
Not one. All gazed a moment at the venerable man who held 
the sceptre, and then they fell upon their knees and shouted with 
all their might in tones of mad joy. 

* * * * * * * 

Sohrab had been led away by the very men who had been so 
lately wont to obey him, and he spoke not a word ere he went. 
Not one lisp fell from his lips, bat groans, deep and heavy, could 
be heard away down in his bosom. He was led away, and that 
very night he died in his prison-room. He took his own life, for 
he was found the next morning weltering in his own blood, which 
came from a wound in the neck made by a small knife. None 
mourned for him, not even his wives, and his body was placed in 
a low, dark sepulchre, away off under the mountain, where reposed 
the bones of malefactors. 

Kei Khosrou explained to his friends how he had obtained the 
assistance of Bahboul and Thais by telling them who he wa., and 
also how he had been obliged to reveal himself to Ban, Saffo 
and Lonza. And he explained other things, too, antil they all 
wondered they had not known him when first he came among 
them. 

A few days passed away, during which time the restored king 
was at work night and day in giving order and harmony to the 
several departments of government. (ne evening, while he and 
Kanah were at work among the parchment rolls of the late ruler, 
the latter opened one of them, and as his eye ran over it, he 
uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

“ What is it?” said the king. 

“Light apon a dark subject, sire,” retarned the old counsel- 
lor. “You remember how quickly the insurrection was quelled 
of itself at Khorason, after you were supposed to be dead?” 

“I do remember it, and I wondered greatly at it.” 

“ Then wonder no more, for see here,” uttered Kanah, as he 
passed over the parchment. 

It was a simple document, and told that Sohrab had got up 
the insurrection in question himself. 

“ Never mind,” said Kei Khosrou, as he rolled the missive ap, 
“he will not breed wickedness any more.” 

At length the business was all regulated, and then the old 
monarch saw Feridoon and his own sweet Zillah made man and 
wife. Then he collected all the nobles of his kingdom, and be- 
fore them all he resigned his crown to Feridoon, for he was too 
old to do the duty, and yet he could work when there was need, 
for his counsel and advice should ever be free while he lived. 

Rustem had remained away from the reyal palace, for he feared 
the wrath of the young monarch, but Feridoon recalled him to 
court, and placed him in a station of honor about his person, and 
treated him so kindly and generously that even Rastem himself 
forgot the harshness of which he had been guilty. 

And Zak Turan cobbled sandals no longer. He became a man 
of vast importance at court, beimg made one of the ushers of the 
royal apartments and a sort of officer at large, to go and come 
when he pleased. His wife seldom scolded now, for she was 
made busy with the young queen’s slaves, keeping them in place 
and at their duty, and what she had of harmless venom she 
could vent upon them. But they rather enjoyed it than other- 
wise, from the fact that she was so kind to them always, that 
they loved to see her have these little spells of selfish enjoyment. 

And Persia saw better and happier days. Her commeree with 
other nations expanded, her laws were improved, her home inter- 
ests were faithfully looked after, and through all the length and 
breadth of the land went up praises of love and gratitude to the 
youthful king, for he was all that a nation, jealous of its honor, 
and ambitious of its prosperity, could ask. 


(Written for Baliou’s Pictorial.) 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 

Henry Trorston had been a married man just two months. 
He was proud of his wife’s glossy ringlets, her brilliant eyes, 
pretty mouth, aad, last of all, her small, white hands. He never 
once asked himself whether these same hands could iron a shirt, 
make bread or mend a pair of socks. Not he; it was enough to 
know that they could make trills on the piano, work worsted dogs 
and horses on crickets and ottomans, and paint something styled 
a landscape. She was not literary, either. Henry Thornton 
couldn’t tolerate that kind of absurdity. In his opinion, a woman 
had mach better be asleep than putting her thoughts upon paper. 
He thanked fortune, too, that she never took to reading dry dis- 
quisitions, tedious essays, or egotistical criticisms on egotistical 
books. Besides, his Helen didn’t care about politics, being a reg- 
ular “ Know Nothing” in regard to the interesting item of who 
stood the best chance of being the next president. As to the 
war in the Bast, she could not tell positively whether Sebastopol 
was up or down ; or whether it was in the hands of the Allies 
or the Russians. Reformatory topics she never broached, either. 
Anti-Slavery was a bore, and forced her to think too much of 
“those dirty negroes.” Woman’s Rights was masculine, and 
terribly out of taste, while was only fit for drunk- 
ard’s wives to talk about. Se it will be perceived that Helen 
Thornton waa not a “ strong-minded ” female ; a fact upon which 
her husband felicitated himself not a little. 

We have said that two months comprised the married life of 
the latter. It would be gratifying to add that his happiness was 
complete—that he had nothing to wish for; but candor compels 
me to say that he had discovered a little, a very little alloy in his 
gold. To be sure, it would pass for pure metal, but close exam- 


ination disclosed the fact. In a word, his coffee had been exceed- 
ingly maddy for more than a week, and when he cautiously drop- 
ped a hint to the effect that if her personal attention were given 
to the matter, the evil might be remedied, she rather tartly re- 
sponded “that coffee-making was not her business,” moreover 
shutting herself ap in her chamber, in a miff, thus depriving him 
of her precious company for the rest of the day. A kiss and a 
new scarf set the matter right the next morning, however, Mr. 
Thornton throwing in gratis an apology for his ill timed sugges- 
tion. He remembered that mankind (and we may as well include 
womankind) seldom attain to perfection ; that roses always grow 
in the immediate vicinity of thorns, and that rainbows and black 
clouds are often seen together. 

It is a curious fact, bat no less trac, that love scarcely ever 
outlives bad bread, smoky tea, thick coffee, hard boiled eggs, dis- 
colored silver and soiled table linen. After afl the romance and 
rhapsody laid to his charge, the little gentleman deals in practi- 
calities. He likes bread and butter, and he wants the bread light 
and the butter sweet. He is a little exacting, too; insisting that 
gaiters look better neatly laced than when open and flapping at 
the sides, with the strings trailing on the ground. He was even 
known, once, to take an abrupt leave of a lady, on the ostensible 
plea of dissimilarity of disposition ; but shrewd people suspected 
that the true reason was because she wore dirty collars. He may 
be whimsical, flighty and extravagant sometimes, but he is just 
a3 sure to leave his air-castles and settle down quietly to three 
meals a day and a cigar in the evening, as a feather is certain to 
obey the laws of gravitation. He writes tender poetry, too; but 
generally inspiration seizes him after eating heartily of roast 
beef; the sly rogue knows that an empty stomach is not favorable 
to smooth rhyme or soft sentiment. 

The honeymoon had jast expired, or rather the months allotted 
to that interesting period ; for it has been ascertained that that 
season can be protracted, by proper means, to an indefinite length 
of time. The twain were seated at the breakfast-table. Mr. 
Thornton looked dabiously at the barned and dried steak on the 
platter before him, made a wry face at his cup of coffee, took one 
mouthful of the clammy, leathery toast, and then spoke. 

“ My dear Helen.” 

“ Well, Mr. Thornton.” 

“Did you ever eat any of my mother’s bread ¢” 

“ No—why do you ask ?” 

“ Because she makes the best biscuit I ever saw.” 

“ Undoabtediy! A man’s mother is generally his wife’s sape- 
rior in everything. I only wonder he is ever persaaded to leave 
her!” responded Mrs. Thornton, drily. It was the first time she 
had ever spoken sarcastically, and Henry was puzzled. 

“TI merely referred to my mother because she saperintends 
the bread-making herself. I wish you coald be indaced te do 
the same.” 

The lady lifted her taper fingers. 

“Do you really wish me to putty my hands with pie-crast, and 
bary my arms in dough, Mr. Thornton ¢” 

“No—not that exactly, my love; but you could overlook 
Biddy, and teach her to make better stuff than this,” he added, 
pointing to the toast. ‘ That wouldn’t spoil your hands, would 
it?” 

“T don’t know how; besides, Biddy don’t want me in the 
kitchen, and I’m not particularly attracted there. I don’t mean 
to spend my life doing housework, or fretting about servants. 
I’m not able to do anything more than wait upon the table and 
entertain visitors.” The bride sighed and leaned back in her 
chair. 

“But your cousin Mary keeps no help, and still gets time 
to—” 

“ My cousin Mary is very foolish to do so much more than she 
aeed to! And then her hands are as brown as a gipsey’s !” 

“{ never happened to notice them. I only remember that 
she makes delicious pastry, and plays the piano nearly as well as 
yourself,”’ rejoined Mr. Thornton, soothingly. 

“I wish you wquldn’t quote cousin Mary ! 
parisons. She’s a drudge and a blue. 
blaes.” 

“‘T don’t—blondes are my favorites; and you are as pretty a 
blonde as I ever saw.” 

“She’s an advocate for woman’s rights, too. How often you’ve 
said you were glad that I don’t interfere with sabjects which don’t 
concern my sex. And now you're finding fault with my house- 
keeping.” 

“ That’s the very idea, my love. I’m only regretting your 
non-interference in matters that do concern your sex.” 

Mrs. Thornton “defined her position” immediately. She did 
not design burying herself in the kitchen, or attaching herself 
to Biddy. She had married for a home and a maintenance, not 
to spend her life in rolling pie-crust or moulding bread. 

Henry Thornton looked surprised, and no wonder, for he /elt 
surprised. That his adorable Helen could be perverse when it 
suited her, he well knew; but that she should “ put down her 
foot ” so determinedly, set him to thinking. The young husband 
did not wish his wife to perform the duties belonging to a domes- 
tic, but he hoped she would take the general supervision of mat- 
ters. He was a clerk, with a moderate salary, and prudence was 
indispensable to his situation. The story need not be lengthened. 
Waste and improvidence in the kitchen soon brought pecuniary 
embarrassment, while in the parlor, incapacity and ignorance of 
what constitutes a true woman and a real lady, laid the founda- 
tion of much discord which time did not lessen. The charm of 
the “‘ white hands ” had departed. Mere personal beauty, without 
intellectual attainments, a fund of common sense and moral 
worth, cannot long prove attractive. Think of it, ye Benedicts 
in search of connubial felicity ! 
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THE PINE APPLE. 

This delicious frait, which, though a native of the tropics, is 
subceptible of exportation to great distances, and which 3s com- 
mon and cheap in our northern markets, is one of the most deli- 
cious that the earth produces. We think it was old Izaak Walton 
who said, “ Deubtless God could make a fimer fruit than the 
strawberry ; but doubtless God never did.”” We think he could 
hardly have eaten a rich, well ripened pine apple. No wonder 
that in Oriental countries, where religion is tn a tinctured with 
sensuality, the consumption of fruit is closely associated with ideas 
of Paradise. The heaven of Mahomet world be nothing without 
its citrons, its palm nuts and its clusters of es the 
Jews, the vime and fig tree are still the popular e of peace ; 


i ized badge of wealth, 
The belief that fruit is the best gift of 
Heaven, and that it constitutes the natural luxury of man, is, in 
short, an established point in the creed of all the children of the 
sun. It is only of late years that the pine apple has been com- 
mon in porthern latitudes. In the time of es II. of Eng- 
land, a single pine apple was considered a present fit for a mon- 
arch. It is the fruit of the Ananassa sativa,, a native of South 


the natural order Bromeliacee. It has become naturalized in Asia 
and Africa to such an extent that many have sup it indig- 
enous in those continents. In the Malay archipelago there is a 
variety called the double pine apple, each pip of the fruit grow- 
ing into e branch producing a new pine apple. It was first in- 
troduced into Europe from South America about the middle of 
the 17th century, making its first ap ce in Holland. It was 
introduced into England in 1690. The culture of the — apple 
under glass is very expensive, but it is quite extensively pursued 
by wealthy amateurs in England. They require a rich soil, fre- 
quent waterings with manure water, plenty of light and a toler- 
ably high temperature. Pine apples have been 
uced in E weighing thirteen 

at Kew, very fine pine 

It observed that the 
gardeners in the vicinity of London, find it 
profitable to raise them for the market. 


uced. 


Murichi, is a native of British Guiana, and is 
found in a tract of country comprising an area 
of about 550,000 square miles. The Spaniards 


tic and other implements, are made from the 
leaves and trunk. The leaves, dried and woven 
together, make strong hammocks. 
fitting sheath, whi 


ob- 
ea cloud of these birds clustering upon 


| corn of America is the finest in the world. 


| France, Spain, Portugal and Lombardy, a smaller variety is cul- 
America and some of the West India Islands, and a member of | 


larve of a great beetle, the “‘Curculio palmarum,” which the 
Indians and colonists roast and eat, averring it to be a great del- 
icacy, resembling the taste of the marrow of a beef bone. 
MAIZE, OR INDIAN CORN. 
This is one of the finest of the cereal grasses, and the Indian 
In the south of 


tivated, and there is yet a smaller kind, coming early, which, it is 
thought, might ripen in England, though it is questionable wheth- 
er there is sun enough in the country to bring it to maturity. 
William Cobbett, who learned its agricultural value in this coun- 
try, was of opinion that it might be acclimated in England. The 
English certainly possess no vegetable production for fattening 
animals at all comparable to our Indian corn. At the time of 
the famine in Ireland, when we exported so much corn and meal 
to that unhappy country, this question was revived. A yet un- 
decided question is also the native country of Indian corn. It is 
usually attributed to America, where the natives cultivated it at 
the time of its discovery. Yet it has not been found growing 


SEED VESSELS OF THE BANKSIA AUSTRALIA, 


PANION. 


wild by any botanist in an _—— of our continent. It is equal. 
ly certain that its culture did not attract any attention in Europe, 
Asia, or the north of Africa, until after the discovery of Colum. 
bus. None of the early travellers in Asia or Africa make mep. 
tion of this plant, even when they give full details of the 
of the regions they visited. Neither do we find in any ancien 
author, or in any painting or sculpture that has come down to us 
from antiquity, any description or delineation of this valuable 
lant. Some contend that it originated in India, and thence 
und its way through Persia to A It is neither more nor 
less than a gigantic grass, having all the characteristics of the 
family of grasses. Scientifically it has been thus described: it 
is annual and herbaceous, the root is fibrous, the stems rise to 
the height of four to ten feet, and are furnished with knots or 
joints at intervals. The leaves are alternate, sessile, sheathing at 
the base and slightly pubescent on their superior surface, and 


ciliate on their margin ; they vary in length from one to three 


4 


THE MAIZE PLANT. 


feet, by three or four inches in breadth. The male flowers are 
disposed on several spikes, which, together, form a large pannicle 
at the summit of the stem. The female flowers are very numer- 
ous, sessile, and disposed in the axillw of the superior leaves, 
upon a common axis, which is surrounded by foliaceous sheaths 
or husks ; the styles are very numerous, six to eight inches long, 
and hang down like a silken tassel from the extremity of the 
foliaceous envelop ; the seeds or grains are rounded externally, 
angular and compressed at the sides, and tapering towards 
base, and are disposed in several longitudinal series. Some va- 
rieties come to perfect maturity in six weeks from the time of the 
sprouting of the grain. By paying proper attention to the va 
riety, therefore, it may be raised wherever the heat of summer is 
intense, even though it be of brief duration. Thus excellent 
corn is produced in Canada. The stems contain a large quantity 
of sugar, and attempts have been made in France to extract it, 
but thus far without profit, the method employed being costly. 


SEED VESSELS OF THE BANKSIA AUSTRALIS. 
The flora of Australia is so rich and curious that it has receiv- 
ed much attention from naturalists. Our en- 
graving shows the seed-vessels of the plant 
nown to scientific men as the “ Banksia Aus- 
tralis.” The seed is fully protected by the hard 
cone until perfectly ripe; when matured, the 
seed-vessels open spontaneously. It is a curi- 
ous illustration of the completeness with 
nature manages her productions. 


CORK, 
Not the city, but the article used to stop 
small beer bottles, etc. This valuable substance 
is nothing more or less than the bark of am 
evergreen oak, growing principally in Spain, 
and other countries bordering on the Mediterra- 
nean. In English gardens it is only a curiosity. 
When the cork tree is about fifteen years 0! 
the bark has attained a thickness and quality 
suitable for manufacturing purposes ; and 
stripping, a further gro of eight years pro- 
duces a second crop; and so on at intervals 
for even ten or twelve . The bark 
stripped from the tree in pce two inches in 
thickness, of considerable length, and of such 
width as to retain the curved form of the tru 
when it has been stripped. The bark peeler of 
i the to ; 
another incision peraliel to it, and st 
some distance from the former, and two shorter 
horizontal at the and 
stripping off the pieco thus i 
kind of ‘knife with two handles 
blade; sometimes, after the 
made, he leaves the tree to 
by the spontaneous action 
soaked in water, and are placed over a 
nearly dry ; uire a more com 
by bei make 
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THE ITA PALM. A = 
This curious and valuable tree, also called the ry 
A, f 
ve given to it the title of “Arbol de la Vida,” WY \\ 
or tree of life, a name which its utility may be | 
is produced by fermentation. The pith 
tions of trunk are prepared in @ manner pe- / 
culiar to the natives, and when mixed with | 
water and baked, makes very palatable bread. \, | 
Various articles of household furniture, domes- | f r 
uGding leaves, is used Ly tbe CAD, 
: and makes a very serviceable one. Its fibres ta | ; 
supply a strong thread, used by the Indians for | ; 
sewing their garments, and the different species 
of the weaving birds for the constructing of a\\ | 
trunk, and catching hold of a ol 
with their bills, fyi rapidly downwards, 

a ing off « spiral ribbon the whole length of the , 
tree, which averages about fifty feet in height. ) 
: In the decayed wood of this palm are found the a , 
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THE 8. P. RUGGLES’ 

POWER PRESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

The accompanying engravings present a coinci- 
dence, and suggest a reflection. The birthplace 
of Franklin, the immortal printer, is a fitting neigh- 
porhood for the distinguished Power Press Mana- 
factory, whose place of business is here represented. 
eae yoy between the facts of the present 
time and prediction of Franklin, when he in- 
vented his famous printing press, forcibly illustrates 
the uncertainty of reasoning from fixed and known 
conditions in the present, to the changing and un- 
known of the fature. He sup that two or 
three of his hand presses would supply the whole 
demand of the om 3g now, almost upon the 
spot hallowed by his birth, an incorporated com- 
pany, established for the manufacture of the light- 
ning Power Printing Presses, distributes them by 
hundreds and thousands throughout the United 
States, and has only been enabled to keep pace with 
its orders by trebling the namber of its operatives 
and increasing its capital. Our great philosopher’s 
error was the common one of all who suppose that 
labor-saving machinery is a foe to the laborer. It 
is the cost of supply that lates demand, and the 
instant any luxary can be furnished at a low price, 
thousands, who never dreamed of indulging in it 
before, find it within their means, and it becomes a 
necessity with all. This principle has so strongly 
obtained, in regard to all prodactions of the — 
ing press, that the facilities of supply have hitherto 
been inadequate to the demand, and, since the 
days of Franklin, the ingenuity of man has been 
racked to devise rapid printing presses. Among 
inventive geniuses, in this and many other depart- 
ments, no one name better deserves pe ation 
than that of Steruen P. Roceves, the President 
and Superintendent of the Press Manufacturing 
Company which bears his name. The interesting 
record of his inventive life is, in some sort, the his- 
tory of the corporation over which he presides, and 
whose splendid machinery is diffased far and wide 
over the Western continent. Mr. Ruggles is a 
practical printer, as well as a thorough mechanic 
and gifted inventor. He — understands the 
wants of printers, having served a long apprentice- 
ship to their honorable art. While an apprentice 
in the office of the ‘‘ Vermont Republican and 
American Yeoman,” he made the first attempt, 
ever tried in this country, to ink the types, on a 
hand press, by means of a roller. When hardly out 
of his time, he invented and made, with his own 
hands, a large cylinder power press, which was easily worked 
by one person, and turned off “good book work” at the rate of 
750 sheets per hour. The “ Ladies’ Magazine” was printed upon 
it, in this city,.at the office of Putnam & Hant.- Semedinnty 
after, he made, and exhibited in Pendleton’s lithographic estab- 
lishment, in Boston, a working model of a double frisket platen 
press, but, from want of means, was unable to build a machine of 
full size, upon this principle, at that time. Subsequently, how- 
ever, he did build a large press upon the plan of this model, in 
New York. The platen of this press was over the bed, which, 


THE RUGGLES PRINTING PRESS. 


arise from having it worked by careless boys, or other persons of 
little skill or judgment in the management of machinery. 
Among the establishments that use the embossing presses, and 
different kinds of job printing presses, invented by Mr. Ruggles, 
is the extensive and well-tnown engraving and printing house of 
E. Ketterlinus & Co., No. 40, North Fourth St., Philadelphia, 
whose exquisite specimens of richly gilded and embossed cards, 
labels and ornamental printing fully equal the best productions of 
the French and English press. Mr. Ruggles has also made many 


VIEWS IN PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND. 
M. M. Batxov, Esq., Dear Sir :—Thinking that 
it might be a matter of interest to your readers to 
know somewhat of the perambulations of your corps 
of artists, in search of material wherewith to grace 
the weekly board spread before them, amd the bet- 
ter to demonstrate to their minds the facts that the 
viands are fresh from the field, and gathered ex- 
pressly for their enjoyment, I have concluded, with 
your consent, to give, in connection with the sketch- 
es of prominent places which I furnish you from 
time to time, a narrative of my experience en pas- 
sant. Iam actuated also, in so doing, by a desire 
to return thanks for the many kindnesses which I 
receive on all hands in the various places I visit, 
and which I am only able to do by adopting the 
narrative style of writing my descriptions. It is 
true, such attentions are rendered not to me in my 
individaal capacity, bat simply to the artist for 
Ballou’s Pictorial ; yet, as they show the high ap- 
preciation of all classes for the paper, and a desire 
to extend every Facility towards the adornment of 
its columns, they are not the less worthy of note oa 
my part. My most recent trip in search of objects 
of interest was to Pawtacket, R. I., and vicinity. 
I left New York on the 31st of March last, by the 
New Haven train, for Hartford and Providence. 
Stopping in Hartford over Sunday, I reached the 
thriving city of Providence on Monday, aboat 11, 
A.M. A cold, blustering northwest wind betok- 
ened little comfort in out of-door sketchinz, and [ 
laid over until the following day, hoping that the 
weather would prove, on the morrow, more propi- 
tious to my object. I experienced the less annoy- 
ance on account of delay, from the fact that, having 
drawn my first breath in Providence, and having 
troops of friends there, I spent the interval, during 
which rude Boreas interdicted my sketching, in the 
most agreeable manner. On Tuesday, however, 
the weather promised to be more favorable, and a 
friend drove me over the beautiful macadamised 
road leading from Providence to Pawtucket, in his 
own carriage, and seldom have I had, for so shorta 
ride, such a pleasant one. I need not inform you, 
perhaps, that the New England States are far ahead 
of all others in their turnpike roads. With true 
Yankee feeling, nothing but the best will suit their 
citizens, who believe that “ what is worth doing at 
all, is worth doing well.” The charter for the road 
Providence and Pawtucket was granted 

under the following conditions. The company to 
build the road and keep it in repair, and when the 
income, over and above the expense of repairing and maintaining 
it, was sufficient to repay the capital invested and a certain 

amount of interest, then the road was to become public property 
This will account for the fine state in which the road is kept. 
The travel over it is so great, and its receipts so bountiful, that 


| the company spend all that can be spent advantageously upon it, 


| other improvements in the arts, among which most conspicuously | 


with the form, was raised up and the impression given by a pow- | 


erful compound toggle joint. The friskets were on each end of a 
carriage that held the ink rollers in the centre. While one frisket 


was under the platen the other was out, delivering and receiving | 


its sheet, thus changing places alternately. Poverty and a ground- 
less rumor that something vastly superior was about to ap in 
New York, alone prevented the successful introduction of 
provement as early as 1827. In 1830-31, Mr. Ruggles invented 
and built, in Minor’s machine shop, New York, the tirst card press 
ever made in the world. It was the first press ever constructed to 
receive on its platen the card, or paper, to be printed. Until the 
invention of this press, no printer had suc 
enamelled cards, and they were not used in ornamental letter 
press work. To the invention of this press the card manufactu- 
rers and printers owe the first impetus given to the immense busi- 
ness now done in enamelled cards. Few men have had more 
laborious lives. From 1833 to 1838 his employment was especi- 
ily honorable to himself and dear to the cause of humanity. 
During those years, he was constantly ¢ in experiments 
the education of the 
eters, the types, the paper, and the erous embossing engine, 
tefore unknown, the ange, with a changeable type of great inge- 
huity, and the only globe ever made for 
the use of the blind, were all, and each 
of them, the results of his experiments 
wd the work of his own hands. He 
reduced the expense of printing to one 
‘undredth of its former cost, and 
fave to the blind the famous American 
edition of the Bible. On relinquishing 
us engagements with the Perkins’ In- 
‘ttution for the Blind, he returned, 
‘we to his instincts, to the improve- 
ment of printing presses again, and 
vo" produced the presses now so wide- 
known, both in this country and 
Europe, as the “ Ruggles Printing En- 
fine" and the “ Rotary Card and Job 
.” The demand for these press- 
‘shas been enormous, and increasing 
‘very year ; but, as if invention could 
‘et tire, he has, within the last few 
nonths, given to the world a novelty, 
Pr mre | everything of either kind, 
Jos Which he calls the “ Combination 
Press,” ah engraving of which 
We present above to the reader. This 
press is worked by a treadle, with the 
lot or steam power, the same as his 
nher presses are, and throws off, with 
work, rapidity, the best quality of 
tne’ An important and valuable 
by which the may 
werased or diminished with great ease 
sures Petition, and another which en- 
howe the perfect working of the form, 
- small in size it may be, whether 
=e in the centre or iu one cor- 
the bed. We cannot here enume- 


albiits iar advantages, but we 
‘thas many, and that above 


has been the particular aim 
eral construc- 


tiventor, in its 
'U;to-avoid every di ulty that might 


ed well in printing | 


e form and size of | 


stands his celebrated Rotating Shears, now owned and manufac- | 
tured by the Cutting Machine Manufacturing Company, of Bos- | 


ton. These shears will cut tissue paper, or noiselessly divide the 
longest and heaviest boiler-iron plates in thirty seconds, leaving 
the cut edges square and true. Simplicity of mechanism is the 
great beauty of this machine, and this quality results from a close 
adherence to nature. In this excellence, Mr. Ruggles is, perhaps, 
unrivalled, and a single instance will suffice for an example. 


Every pedestrian feels the importance of a flexible ankle joint, to | 


enable the foot to greet the ground evenly at the instant of con- 
tact; and every commercial man knows how illegible the post 
marks are upon his mailed letters ; but no one saw the connection 
between the ankle and the stamp, until Mr. Ruggles invented the 
Aexitle hand stamp now manufactured by the Boston Hand Stamp 
Company. With this simple device any child can print a hun- 
dred legible impressions per minute. The S. P. Ruggles’ Power 


invention, are now preparing to develope a new power hook press, 
of great perfection, which he has recently constructed, and which 
will be offered to the public as soon as the company shall have 
ae the bulk of their orders for the ‘“‘ Combination Press,’’ and 
others. 


} 


' States of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
Press Manufacturing Co., who manufacture all the presses of this | 


to prevent it from going out of their hands. The road enters 
Pawtucket from a gentle elevation, descending which you get a 
beautiful view of the river, the fulls and the miils, similar to that 
shown in the first large engraving, except that the former has ail 
the advantage of life and activity, color and a bright sunlight, to 
recommend it to the eye of the most careless observer. We drove 
at once, on entering the town, to the hotel, which is situated on 
the Massachusetts side of the river, and taking the necessary ab- 
lutions after a somewhat dusty ride, we sailied out to tind the edi- 
tor of the Gazette and Chronicle, a weekly paper of much merit 
and interest. To this gentleman [ am indebted for many favors 
and attentions during my short visit. Thoagh an entire stranger 
to him, the fact of my being connected with the Pictorial, and 
visiting Pawtucket professionally, was a passport to his favor, and 
he devoted himself to making my time pass both agreeably and 
protitably. He invited me to step into his gig, and drove me to 
the various points of interest in and about Pawtucket, giving me 
much valuable information ad interim. Pawtucket is situated 
upon the Pawtucket River, which is the dividing line between the 
Above the town the 


river takes the name of the Blackstone. It rises in Worcester 


| County, Mass., and pursuing a southeast course, empties its wa- 


ters into Narragansett Bay, at Providence. Pawtucket is essen- 
tially a manufacturing town, and contains nothing of startling 
beauty to attract the traveller or mere tourist ; but there is a mine 


| of interest in a visit to her various manufactories, which amply 
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repays the time spent in going through 
them. Its water power is its principal 
resource and dependence, and was the 
attraction to the first settlers of the 
place. Let us glance at the history of 
the town. For most of the facts con- 
tained in the following brief synopsis I 
am indebted to a series of articles pab- 
lished in the Gazette and Chronicle, of 
great local and considerable generai 
interest. According to tradition, the 
land on which Pawtucket is sisuated 
was originally owned by Ezekiel Holl- 
man,oue of Roger Williams’s associates. 
The first settlement was made near the 
falls by the family of Jenks, at a period 
nearly coeval with the settlement of 
Providence, in which town it was in- 
cluded for nearly a century, until North 
Providence, to which the Rhede Isiand 
side belongs, was set off in 1795. Je- 
seph Jenks, the founder of the family, 
came from Lynn, Mass., in 1670. In 
1789, Samuel Slater, then a young man 
of 21 years, came to Pawtucket, and 
introduced cotton spinning by machin- 
ery, until then a mystery. He was 
born in England, and his father, on his 
deathbed, indentured him to Mr. Jede- 
diah Strutt, the proprietor of an exten- 
sive cotton mill at Belper, in the county 


of Derby. When his apprenticeship 
expired, he determined to come to 
America, and fearing the jealousy of 
the government with regard to all at- 
tempts to carry away the art of cotton 
manufacture, he resolved to study the 
machinery so thoroughly as to be able 
to carry the patterns in his memory, 
and from the reflections of his own 
mind and jadgment lay the foundations 
of this branch of manufacture here. 
[sez PAGE 408.] 
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[Wyitten for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
INKERMANN. 


BY H. SPENCER. 


The moon rose calmly o'er the field of gtory—~ 
The stars their radiance shed 

Over She piain, where ley in vestments gury, 
The dy ing aid the dead. 


Bo more was heard the canrron’s roar, the ratile 
Of shot that fell like rain ; 
Bo more arose tire harid smoke of battle 


the ensanguined piain. 


Some for their much loved fathertand dh 
And mingle in the fray ; 

Some who, too restless were in peace to dally, 
Thitherward bent their way . 


Some to the Dattle went with aspirations 
Soon to be overthrown ; 

Many who hoped to hold in awe the nations, 
Thence passed away anknown. 


Ko more, when firte and strong the confiltt rages, 
May they the foremost lead, 

And those who follow, upon history pages 
Them pamce may pever read. 


Over the world in majesty stalks scrrow— 
Death proudly rides before, 

And millions cry, ©, when wil dawh the morrow 
Of peace, forevermore! 


> 


[Written for Ballow’s Pictorial.) 


ADVERTISING FOR A HUSBAND. 


BY AGNES LESLIB. 


“ Huxran! I know what I'll do; I've been bored to death all 
this horrid dull winter. Now I’li have some fun ;” and the speak- 
er, a young belle in her second season, flung down the newspaper 
which she had been perusing very intently, and began to practise 
a new Redowa before the pier glass. Her companion, a grave, 
handsome girl, some years her senior, looked up from her draw- 
ing with s half smile, as she said : 

“I should think that was anything but a variation to your 
usual amusements ; I believe you have practised those same steps 
a dozen times before to-day.” 

“La, you don’t think my only chance of fan is my last dancing 
lesson? I must be aleader of a forlorn hope indeed, in that case.”” 

“ What then ?” 

“Really have you condescended so much from your dignity, as 
to exhibit curiosity about so vulgar a thing ?” 

dane Van Vecton made no reply to this rather rade remark, but 
silently kept on sketching, while Mabel went to the window, 
hummed a few bars from Zampa, keeping up a running tattoo 
accompaniment with her plump white fingers upon the broad sill, 
and then whirling round, dropped down upon the carpet at her 
sister's feet. 

“I'm going to advertise for a husband, Janc.” 

“ You are not going to do any such thing, Mabe)!” 

“ You see!” and reaching out her hand she pulled an ivory cup 
and ball from the what-not, and commenced tossing it up and 
down with a very decided look on her little independent face. 
“Yes, I’m going to advertise for a husband; it will be prime 
fun.” 

“ But dangerous fun, perbaps, in the end, Mabel ; it may draw 
you into a very unpleasant affair. Don’t think of it, I beseech 
you.” 

“* Nothing venture, nothing have ;’”” and throwing down the 
pretty plaything she held, she went to the small fancy desk, and 
began scratching away with a pen, in much such a giddy, rapid 
manner as she moved and talked. 

“ You’re really not thinking of this thing seriously ?” said Jane, 
for the first time putting down her crayon, and looking in quite 
an alarmed way at her daring young sister’s face. 

“Seriously? Why, yes, in one way. I’m serious in my de- 
sign of advertising ; but I don’t even tink seriously of honoring 
the gentleman with my hand. It’s the drollery, the mystery, the 
newness of the idea, in short, which tickles my imagination.” 

Jane came and looked over ber shoulder, and started back in 
horror as she read the following : 

“A young lady of highly respectable family (not, however, be- 
longing to ‘ Mrs. Potiphar’s’ circle), of some personal attractions, 
and, what is of still greater account, considerable property, is 
desirous of entering into matrimonial negociations with a young 
gentleman of like position.” 

“ Now you shall not do this, Mabel. I have a right to interfere, 
for I stand in the place of a mother to you.” 

“ You sha’n’t interfere, Jane Van Vecton; I’m not a baby, I’d 
have you understand, but old enough to know what is proper ;” 
and Mabel’s black eyes flashed angrily on her calm sister. 

“ You are only seventeen, Mabel; I was quite a child at that 
age—a school girl; while you have been flirting—yes, actually 
flirting, for a whole year!” and the pure cheek faintly colored, 

“ Yes, I dare say you were a child then, Jane. But I’m not 
going to be kept in the background in the hey day of my life, even 
if some selfish people do want to be thought so very youthful ;” 
and the pretty little vixen flounced down into a great chair with 
curling lips and flashing eyes. It was a hard, ungrateful thing 
for her to say to that good, unselfish sister, who had striven so 
faithfully to fulfil a mother’s duties to her, a more difficult labor 
than it might, under other circumstances, have been, for the fa- 


ther was a stern, sour old mian, needlessly jealous of his pure 
young wife when living, and suspicious of her children. Mabel 
was too like her mother in her gay, harmless pranks, her beautiful 
face and musical voice, not to fall very often under her father’s 
displeasure, and the injustice of this embittered her loving but 
wilfal nature in secret, and sometimes open rebellion against 
him. 

Jane made no remark to her sister's pessionate outburst—she 

never did to Mabel’s explosions ; and if the tears gathered to her 
eyes, as she thought of the many years of her own life which 
had been deveved to this thankless child, ber sister did not see 
them, for she went quietly away and resumed her crayon, sitting 
with her back to the little turbulent figure in the easy chair. But 
Mabel felt very uncomfortable; she always did after defying 
Jane’s wise authority ; conscious that she was in the wrong, yet 
too proud or too cowardly to make any concessions. Tv use her 
own language to a friend—“ how can I own up to Jane? she is 
so passionless herself.” That was it. Jane was so passioniess, 
so cold and calm, everybody said, and everybody thought, save 
one, and he, alas ! was Mabel’s lover. 
* How Philip Kennedy laughed when Jane told him, as she felt in 
duty bound to do, of Mabel’s project. He took the very way of 
all others to exasperate her, for even worse than her sister’s cold- 
ness, she hated this careless ridicule. She wouldn’t be laughed 
out of it, at least. They were all seated in the drawing-room, 
Jane busy as usual, and Mabel, little, idle, good for nothing Ma- 
bel, sitting on a low stool before the fire, her hands fulded in her 
lap, and her Jewish black eyes watching the fitful blue blaze with 
moody gravity ; while ber lover was half reclining upon the sofa, 
his handsome head thrown back, and that gay, good natured 
langh still lingering round his lips. 

“ Ha, ha, Ma belle! come, this is rich; you advertising for a 
husband, with half a score of adorers at your feet already, to say 
nothing of your humble servant.” 

She turned round upon him her angry face. 

“How much fuss, one way and another, there has been made 
about this litthe harmless bit of fun! Jane preaches and you 
ridicule ; but, let me tell you, neither of you will carry the day, 
for I shall do as I please. I’m not going to be scolded out of it, 
or laughed out of it.” 

Philip’s face assumed a graver expression, as he saw how an- 
grily in earnest she was ; and he said, gently : 

“« My dear child, it may seem harmless to you, but the conse- 
quences, as Jane bas said, might be very unpleasant to us both. 
It will hurt your delicacy, if it transpire, to have your name made 
a jest of ;” and, getting up and coming to her side, he said, in 
lower tones: “I don’t want my affianced wife spoken of lightly, 
even if in sport, by young men of fashion. I wish you held your- 
self as sacred as I do, Mabel.” 

This was an unlucky speech ; it angered Mabel still more, and 
without a word she started up from her seat, and brushing haugh- 
tily past him, ran up stairs to her own room. 

“ He and Jane,” she exclaimed aloud, “think I haven't com- 
mon sense, I believe. Wish I held myself as sacred as he does 
me, indeed! I guess I know how to take care of my dignity. 
And he’s always bringing that up; his wife! as if it was the 
greatest honor in the world for me. I'll advertise now, if I die 
for it!’ Which threat, it is needless to say, she speedily put into 
execution. 

Philip Kennedy went back to his seat on the sofa after Mabel 
had so unceremoniously left the room ; and, after a sad pause, he 
said, in a low, g’ave voice, to his remaining companion : 

“ What can I do with her, Jane? She tries me severely.” 

And then the faithful sister's sweet, patient heart broke out : 

“ Bear with her, Philip, she is so young ; by-and-by, when she 
comes to be your wife, it will be different. I have been thinking 
perhaps we expect too much of her, and that I am not a fit com- 
panion for her. She needs more sympathy, and I am so unlike 
her that I fail to give it, when I would be mother and sister both. 
Just think, 1am eight years her senior,” she concluded, with a 
shadow of a smile. , 

“ Are you twenty-five, Jane?” he said, dreamily, without re- 
plying to the subject of her remarks. 

“In my twenty-sixth year,” was the quiet answer. 

He laughed. 

“There, that’s like nobody in the world but Jane Van Vecton. 
What other woman would have taken the coming year? They 
usually stay with the past as long as possible.” 

Jane smiled top, but not very cheerfully ; she could not help 
thinking how carelessly he had dismissed Mabe) and her short- 
comings. There he stood right before her on the hearth rug, his 
back to the glowing grate fire, talking in the same half-serious, 
balf jocular way which was peculiar to him, not about his betrothed 
or anything concerning her. And Jane listened, and at last gave 
herself up to the delightful pleasure of his conversation, now and 
then contributing an original remark, such as only Philip Ken- 
nedy could elicit from those calm lips. It was strange how he 
had ever come to attach himself to Mabel Van Vecton, with her 
youth, and follies, and fickleness. He had a quick, strong tem- 
per, and vivacity enough for both ; tempered as her's was not 
with a firm self-control. He was altogether too gay and careless 
in his outward manner for her, too fond of bantering her in his 
half satirical way, which she did not like, and would not under- 
stand. 


“ What's new in the papers this morning, Harry ?” 

“ Nothing that Ll see. Nothing later from Europe; no change 
in the markets, no anything. Yes-stop; look here, Morris!” 
and, brightening up, he read, with some fan in his eyes and voice, 


Mabel’s droll advertisement. ‘There! I’ll bet ten to one,” he 


exclaimed, throwing down the paper, “that the writer of this is 
some harum scarum girl, who does it for the joke of the thing ; it 
sounds a good deal like one my cousin Grace inserted for spor, 
last year.” 

Morris picked ap the paper and read the advertisement with a 
half smile upon his serious face, then letting it slip from his fin- 
gers to the carpet, he resumed his position of repose against the 
sofa pillows. He was really, in spite of his indifferent manner, 
much more amused and curious than he would have cared to own, 
and after his friend, Harry Neal, had left the room, his thoughts 
took a definite form, and, getting up, he went to his writing desk 
and penned quite a long letter in reply to that odd advertisement. 
It was not sentimental, but in the same spirit which characterized 
Mabel’s wild adventure, full of a quaint, quiet humor, too, which 
would have done him no discredit as an author. Directing as 
specified, he dropped it into the post-office as he went down town. 

Morris Jackson was accounted a queer fellow, an odd stick, 
eccentric, etc., and all because he was rich and undissipated. He 
never drank wine, he never played st any of the fashionable 
gambling games, and rarely went to the theatre. Yet it was not 
from principle ; he had no taste for such things ; it was all a bore 
to him. He went to church because he had a taste for eloquence, 
and the Rev. Dr. D was a very eloquent man ; he liked the 
singing, too. His tastes made him fortunately a man of unblem- 
ished character, and thus life had gone on for him in this aimless, 
unsatisfying way for tive and-twenty years, and with no near rela- 
tive to care for and care for him, it was no wonder the rich, idlo 
man’s curse—ennui—took possession of him. There was some- 
thing in our young heroine’s satirical advertisement which struck 
his dormant fancy, and called forth such unusual demonstration ; 
and when she received that delicate perfumed epistle, with its 
fine graceful hand writing and finished composition, her spirits 
rose afresh, and all the remorse and little fear of consequences 
which had disturbed her mind vanished under its fascinating in- 
fluence. With womanly tact, she refrained from revealing tho 
success of her undertaking to either her sister or lover. The let- 
ter invited a correspondence, and the mystery, which was certainly 
not a vulgar mystery, charmed her mto compliance. Lincoln 
Morris was the not unmusical title which Jackson had adopted 
for his nom de plume, and thus, without the knowledge of any other 
party save their two selves, several letters were interchanged. 
Morris was no less pleased with her sprightly epistles than she 
with his graver ones, and he was no less sure that it was a person 
of refinement and good social standing. 

For a while this entertaining mystery did very. well, but people 
wont be satisfied with mystery forever, and after a time there 
arose a very natural curiosity to behold each other bodily. Thus 
the very snare they warned her against was fast enclosing her in 
its meshes. Indiscreet Mabel ! 

From the gay laughter-loving, pleasure-secking girl, she became 
more pre occupied and thoughtful, and this did not escape the 
watchful eyes at home. 

“* What in the world has come over you, Mabel ?” said Philip 
Kennedy, one day, when she had been unusually silent and sub- 
missive. ‘ You are no more like the little gay creature of two 
months since than I am like the President of the United States.” 

She gave him a sidelong glance from her upturned black eyes, 
in her saucy way, and said : 

thought you liked proper people 

He laughed. 

“* Yes ; but yon are not proper all the time ; you are as change- 
able as achameleon. Come, you’ve been sinning, I know ; you've 
got something on your mind, some new prank which you can’t 
reconcile with your conscience. If it wasn’t for that big bump on 
the top of your head, I don’t know what would become of you, 
Mabel.” 

Hastily drawing her hand away, she cried out as if in pain: 

“You hurt me!” But she could not deceive Philip Kennedy 
so; for her eyes were full of tears, and her voice tremulous with 
emotion. She looked very pretty as she. sat there, rubbing one 
little hand with the other, her cherry lips parted, and the color 
flushing all over her face. But he far from suspected the real cause 
of her agitation ; he thought she felt sad and sorry for some of her 
whims and petulance, and with much such a feeling and motion 
which one extends to a child, he put his arm around her, saying, 
at the same time : 

“* My dear child, what troubles you ?” 

It was the same old cause of irritation; she was always treated 
like a child ; and repulsing his clasping arm, she drew away from 
him, and with real womanly reproach and haughty anger, ¢ 
claimed with deepening color : 

“Why, in heaven’s name, Philip Kennedy, did you ever ask m¢ 
to be your wife, if you regarded me as a child ?” 

- “ Because I loved you, Mabel Van Vecton.” 

“Tt is false! you-nover loved me. How could you—a man of 
your character, Jove a woman whom you could tease and banter 
into a childish passion, as you have me? No—you never loved 
me, 80 don’t perjure yourself with another lie, Philip Kennedy. 

“Mabel !” 

_ “ Stop, I know all you would say. You would beguile me ag*” 
with those fascinating tones, ah! too well I remember them. 
What right had you to steal all my happy freedom away, and 
make such a poor return ?” 

He strove to soothe her, but cre he was aware of her purpo® 
she had left the room, and he could hear her little fleet footsteps 
flying up the stairs, and scarcely knowing, in his pre occupation, 
whither he was going, he went out into the hall andepened the 
door of the dining-room, where he found Jane with her sewing: 
He threw himself down oma lounging chair and related what bad 
passed, adding, in cgmelusion 
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“Jane, what shall Idot That girl will drive me mad!” 

She put down her work and turned her pale, distressed face 
towards him. 

«©, Philip ! how will all this end for my poor child t” 

“End? I will tell you; if she persist in this way after we are 
married, the resuJt will be—a» heartless woman of fashion, and a 
hardened man of the world!” 

« Philip, Philip, ‘judge not, lest ye be judged.’” 

“Jane,” and his voice was husky with emotion; “Jane,” he 
repeated, “why, in heaven’s name, did you encourage my blind 
partiality for her? and why, O, Jane,” and he came and stood 
before her, “why did you turn from my lovet You knew it was 
love I felt for you, the truest and fondest man ever felt. You 
weep! O, Jane, Jane, God forgive you, if, from « mistaken idea 
of justice towards your sister, you have made us both miserable!” 

The tears were raining down her pallid cheeks, and she cov- 
ered her face with her hands, and sobbed aloud. 

He knelt by her side and drew the drooping head to his shoulder. 

“Jane, you are the only womaa I ever really loved, the only 
woman I shall ever love. It was your rejection of my suit which 
drove me on to the last year’s mad passion. Mortified and hum- 
bled in my haughty pride by that refusal, the flattering reception 
your sister gave me, when she returned, in all her youth and 
beauty, was a great temptation. She did not tarn coldly from my 
professions ; she did not scorn my suit, though far less passion- 
ately urged than to yourself. For atime I thought I was happy; 
] did not think it was merely the tranquillity of my flattered vani- 
ty, my soothed self love. Ihave awakened to the reality that I 
have sinned against God and her; I have perjured myself, as she 
said, but I will take care that it is for the last time. Before an- 
other day, we must understand each other; this miserable mis- 
take must be remedied.” 

The bowed head was lifted from its resting place, as if with 
great effort, and the broken voice said, hastily : 

“J will never, so help me God, make my happiness on the 
ashes of her’s !’ and ere he had time to detain her, she had fled 
from his presence. 

When Mabel so unceremoniously left Philip, she went to her 
usual place of refuge—the bow window in her dressing-room, and 
there indulged in bitter tears, and bitterer reflections. These 
were broken in upon by some one turning the handle of the door, 
anda gay, cheerful voice exclaiming, as the owner entered, bring- 
ing in the fresh March air : 

“What’s in the wind now, chere petite? Come, dry up your 
eyes and let me take you out. I’ve got an invitation for you to 
the most charming place—Mrs. Dacre’s. Excusé the lateness of 
the invitation. I’ve just returned from out of town myself, and 
received her note only fifteen minutes ago. She is very urgent 
you should come. Will you, ma belle cousine ?” 

“Why, Walter, I never saw her but once, when I was with you, 
one day, at the exhibition.” 

“ That’s nothing ; you are both perfectly aware of each other’s 
position. You both belong to one of the first families,” he said, 
with a laugh, “so it’s all au fait ; only, you will find her’s not 
quite so mach tinctared with that old puritan ancestor whose grim 
portrait hangs in your father’s library.” 

It needed not many arguments to persuade Mabel to accompany 
her only cousin, and, indeed, her only relative in the world save 
her father and sister. They had been brought up together until 
Walter’s strong will rebelled against his uncle’s authority, when 
he went out into the world to battle his way alone and unaided ; 
but the tie, more like brother and sister than cousins, was kept 
unbroken. 

“T’ll call for you at nine ; you'll be ready ;” and the gay young 
fellow cleared the stairs with two light bounds, after he had gained 
Mabel’s consent. 

She was in just the mood for this scheme ; she wanted to escape 
from her own annoying thoughts, and, lighting the gas, she sum- 
moned her little Scotch maid, Jeannie, and commenced her pre- 
parations. She was standing before the toilet glass, smoothing 
the folds of her bright airy dress, when she was conscious of some 
one in the shadow of the doorway. The door had been opened 
to cool the furnace-heated room ; and, looking up, what was her 
dismay to see her father regarding her with his most withering 
displeasure and sarcasm. 

“Where are you intending to go?” was his question, in icy 
tones. 
sane was not one of Mabel’s faults, and she answered, 

ly : 

“With Walter, to Mrs. Dacre’s.”’ 

By her father, with his stiff puritanic notions, this daring, dash- 
ing, dancing Walter, and his fashionable friends, were regarded 
with peculiar horror and dislike. 

“You will remove these theatrical trappings, and remain at 
home,” was his command. 

But Mabel went. It was not the first time that she had dis- 
obeyed him ; all the bitter defiance of her nature was roused at 
his overbearing restrictions; and Walter fully comprehended how 


“Ay, but the lassie has the master’s spirit!” said Jeannie, ad- 
miringly, to her fellow-servants, as she told them of her mistress’s 
rebellion. “She looked as bonnie as a queen when he spoke to 
her sae cruel.” 

And bonnie as a queen she looked as she stood before her host- 
‘8. Mrs. Dacre thought she had never seen such a bright little 
fairy, and congratulated herself upon so charming an addition to 
her party. And Mabel entered into the amusements of the even- 
ing a8 enjoyably as if there never existed stern fathers or indig- 
Rant lovers. She danced, and flirted, and laughed to her heart’s 


content. And the result (which she liked Setter than all) was o 
great sensation ; she was the belle of the evening. With consider- 
able pique she noticed one gentleman who seemed neither to 
remark this sensation nor its object. He was a handsome fellow, 
too,—a serious, quiet, stylish-looking man, who talked as agree- 
ably to the elderly ladies as he did to the belles on the opposite 
side. Mabel’s vanity was roused, and, somehow or other, she 
determined to awaken this cold piece of humanity; fortunately 
for her design, an opportanity was not long wanting, for her host- 
ess presently camé ap to her, saying : 

“« My dear Miss Van Vecton, will you favor us with some mu- 
sic? I have heard from Walter of your delightfal singing.” 

Singing was Mabel’s forte ; that expressive face never looked 
more beaatiful than when lit ap with music’s passion ; those full, 
bright lips never so terapting as when pouring out the melody of 
her voice. 

The cold piece of humanity never turned his head when she 
seated herself at the piano, and played the first low prelude to one 
of Schubert’s divine melodies. He expected some of the usual 
school-girl performances, and his tastes were cultivated enough to 
feel annoyed. But when that perfeet voice, so sure and sweet, so 
fall of compass, and yet so fresh, broke the gentle marmur of thé 
rooms, he left his seat, and came and stood where he could see 
her distinctly. Mabel had succeeded ; he could not help feeling 
some curiosity about the owner of such a voice. “ Surely,” he 
said to himself, “there mast be natural genius there ;” and he 
forthwith requested an introdaction. 

Walter presented the gentleman; in the confusion of many 
tongues, Mabel lost the surname, as her cousin, in his off hand 
way, addressed him with “ Morris, let me make you acquainted,” 
etc. A bright, burning blush passed over her face as she raised 
her eyes eagerly to his. He could not but notice it, and when she 
directly afterwards addressed him as ‘Mr. Morris,” a sudden 
illuminating smile brightened his grave countenance, and bend- 
ing towards her, he said, softly : 

“You are thinking of Lincoln Morris; it is Morris Jackson now.” 

They understood each other at once; and though Mabel, with 
all her wild gaiety, could not help being a little shy at first, when 
she remembered what had passed, it wore off when she discovered 
that he understood the spirit in which it was done as thoroughly 
as herself. 

Morris Jackson could make himself a very agreeable man if he 
chose, and he chose to do so now ; and Mabel was soon talking 
to him in her frank, fearless manner, saying incredibly saucy 
things in a reckless way, which would have called down a frown 
upon her from Philip Kennedy; but her companion was really 
aroused out of his apathy into downright enjoyment. She seemed 
to have not the slightest respect for his position, or what subdued 
80 many young ladies—his half a million—notshe. She laughed 
at him ; she contradicted him flatly ; she ordered him about like a 
school-boy,—in short, she treated him like anything but a young 
gentleman of fortune and position—those accompaniments which 
usually, to his great disgust, heralded his appearance. 

The evening’s entertainments were to terminate in tableaur, the 
first of which was found to be wanting in one of its principal 
characters. The subject was taken from a Spanish picture—the 
“ Unwilling Bride,” and Alice Rodney, the lady chosen for the 
representation of the latter being absent, our Spanish-looking 
Mabel was solicited to fill the place; and she was a very embodi- 
ment of Spain’s dark-eyed daughters when robed in the rich, 
peculiar costume. She emerged from the dressing-room into the 
presence of her cavalier companion, who, to her astonishment, 
proved to be Morris Jackson. Clapping her hands, like the little 
mad-cap she was, she said, laughingly, as she caught his eye : 

“ O how funny it all is !” 

“ What's funny ?” iuquired Walter ; “ I don’t see anything very 
droll.” 

** Of course you don’t; go away;” and she gave him a push 
towards the door. 

There was only one thing wanting to complete the arrange- 
ments—a species of hat or turban for the bridegroom. 

“O, I know what will do!” exclaimed Mabel, as they were dis- 
cussing it ; and, dashing down her fan, she ran back to the dressing- 
room, and returned with a gorgeous scarf she had worn around 
her in the carriage. Pulling off her gloves, she commenced twist- 
ing it about his brow as carelessly as if he were a wooden model. 
Now her soft bare arms would encircle his head; now her per- 
fumed curls would float across his mouth ; now her jewelled fingers 
would push the locks away, and she all the time talking, laugh- 
ing and scolding, giving him a push this way and that, or order- 
ing him shortly to hold his head down or up, in the most natural 
manner in the world, until Morris thought he had never seen any- 
thing quite so bewitching in his whole life. He could scarcely 
help feeling sorry when it was over, and they took their places. 
Before the curtain rose, Walter whispered something to his host- 
ess, which seemed to meet with great approval, and as the beau- 
tiful tableau was revealed to the admiring guests, she came for- 
ward, accompanied by a pleasant looking man, who, until now, 
had been deeply engaged at a whist.table in one of the most dis- 
tant rooms. Even now he seemed to be more mindful of his game 
than of the present company; for an absent expression rested 
upon his face as he stepped forward at a signal from Mrs. Dacre, 
and began a ceremony of marriage. Morris and his companion 
both looked up in surprise ; but the intelligent smile and nod from 
Walter and the hostess kept them silent ; they say it was meant 
for a joke, and were too well bred not to carry it out. When it 
was concluded, and the curtain slowly commenced rolling down, 
for the first time Uncle Ralph, as he was called, seemed to com- 
prehend the real state of affairs. He followed Mrs. Dacre and 
Walter out of the room. 


“ What—what, Lacy, look here!” he exclaimed, as they were 
alone ; “was this all meant for sport? Didn’t you know—good 
Heaven, Lacy !—didn’t you know that I was made Justice of the 
Peace this very day ¢” 

They were aghast. 

“*O, Uncle Ralph,” cried Mrs. Dacre, in horrified tones, “ why 
didn’t you tell us?” 

“ Tell you!” he retorted testily. “ How did I know you were 
in fun? There are so many new notions now-adays. Bat how 
the deuce did you come to ask me, any way ?” 

“Because we thought you had previously been in that office 
some five or six years since ; we had no idea that you held it ow.” 

“ Well, a pretty kettle of fish you have made of it, for they are 
married now by all the law in the land.” 

While this exciting scene was enacting, Mabel and Morris 
were gaily jesting and laughing in the little ante-room, wholly 
unconscious of the seriousness of the joke ; but as quickly. as pos- 
sible, Mrs. Dacre and Walter entered and revealed the startling 
truth to them. Mabel was frantic. 

“ Married, did you say, Walter? Married to a man I never 
saw before!” she cried, in a frightened voice. “(, Philip, Phi- 
lip !—what will he say * what shall I do?” and the poor child 
threw herself upon the lounge and burst into a passion of tears. 
The guiltless participator in this strange dream bore himself in 
a very quiet, manly way during the whole. He neither approached 
her nor offered any consolation; but, in a manner which Walter 
could not fail to admire, he said: 

“Had I not better leave her presence ?” 

“No,” he answered ; “she is very much excited now. She 
feels everything so keenly. I will try to soothe her presently. 
’Tis an unlucky affair for you both, Jackson.” 

Walter knew him only as the world knew him—as a gentleman 
of unblemished character, but rather eccentric and haughty ; he 
had many misgivings, therefore, for poor Mabel’s welfare. What 
was his surprise, as well as pleasure, when he said: 


“Not for me, Lynn. I should not wish it otherwise ;’’ and, 
with a few brief yet eloquent words, he related the story of their 
correspondence, adding in conclusion: “ Bat if she wishes the 
union dissolved, I am ready to do all she requires, and the law 
allows. Who did she mean by Philip *” 

“She was betrothed to him.” 

“ Poor child!” and, guided by a sudden impulse, he went over 
to where she was still weeping, but more quietly, in the farthest 
corner of the room, and sitting down by her side, he said, in the 
kindest possible tones, all that a true, high-souled man could say. 

She lifted her tear stained face, and between little gasping sobs 
which went to his heart, and made him yearn to fold her to his 
bosom, she begged him to accompany Walter to hex father, and 
acquaint him with the whole affair. He regarded her with some 
surprise, and Mabel, with that ready perception which was not 
the least quality of her nature, replied : 

“Tt seems strange to you that I stay behind, but ’—and a barn- 
ing blush suffused neck, cheek and brow—“ my father is very 
strict. I came away to night without his approval,” and, draw- 
ing a long sigh, “I fear he will not easily forgive me.” After a 
moment’s pause, she looked up, again saying, with a confiding 
manner, which, spite of the words, gave him a thrill of pleasure : 
“‘ Will you do what is proper to annul the tie ?” 

“‘ Everything in my power,” was his reply. 

* She regarded him sorrowfully. 

“Ah! Mr. Jackson, must it be public ?” 

“ Somewhat, I am afraid.” 

The tears commenced afresh. 

“O how mortifying it will all be—this exposure !” 

“T know of but one way to avoid it.” 

She started. 

“ And that?” 

“To remain as we are.” And, for the first time in his whole 
life, the barriers of education and habitual reserve were broken 
down, and in a resistless tide of eloquence he told her how much 
she had touched his heart. He did not plead with her to love 
him, he merely acknowledged how little of a stranger he felt 
towards one whom he had known for months through the familiar 
medium of letters, and very delicately set before her the sweet 
possibility of their happiness. Mabel knew at once, from the true 
instincts of a woman, that this was no ephemeral fancy, and that 
it was the only real avowal of love to which she had ever listened. 
O, Mabel! was it love you felt in your own heart as those earn- 
est words met your ear? or was it but a tender gratitude towards 
the only man who had ever recognized what she had so long 
craved—her woman’s heart and soul! If the former, let us give 
her great praise that, accustomed as she had been to gratify every 
impulse in the grand crisis of her life, she proved faithful to what 
she believed to be her duty, and bravely bade him go. 


“No, sir; they that ‘sow the wind must reap the whirlwind.’ ”’ 

“ But, uncle, ’tis a mere accident—the result of cireumstances 
over which she had no control. You do not think your daughter 
would place herself in such a mortifying position purposely ?” 

“ T cannot tell what my daughter would not take it into her 
wise head to do. She has pleased to disobey me from her earliest 
youth ; she went from my house to-night against my orders, and 
she shail never return to it! I have nothing more to say.” 

Walter made no further remonstrance, but hastened to rejoin 
Jackson, who was awaiting him in the room beyond, the door of 
which being ajar, he had been an auditor of the whole conversa- 
tion. He had never met with such cold injustice, especially 
towards a young daughter, and his own high nature was roused 
within him. 


[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 410.] 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM CUMPANION. 


This he did so perfectly, that on his arrival 
here, being recommended to Moses Brown, 
of Providence, who had attempted the 
same thing and failed—he engaged to fur- 
nish patterns for the machinery, and super- 
intend its operation. The present state of 
the cotton manufacture in this country, and 
the “Old Slater Mill,” are monuments of 
his success. The attraction to Pawtucket 
being limited to its manufacturing facilities, 
its growth was slow, and having been ex- 
empt from the dangers incident to more 
ex localities in time of war, it is de- 
void of general historical interest. The 
historiographer, therefore, would find few 
facts other than of local interest, in search- 
ing among the archives of the town. There 
are — no vestiges of the original 
buildings erected in this place, although 
some very ancient and venerable ones still 
remain to carry us back beyond the present 
century. One of the oldest is called the 


“old Miller house,” and is situated atthe - § 


corner of Main Street and of Valley Falls 
turnpike. It was built by the Rev. Matu- 
rin lou, your grandfather and namesake. 
The author of the “ Reminiscences,” from 
whom I copy, says: “Some ten or more 
years since, early on a pleasant summer 
morning, I saw a vencrable looking old 
gentleman in a clerical habit, moving in 
front of it, apparently in deep meditation. 
On seeing me near, he moved toward me, 


and observed : ‘My father built that house more than one hun- 
dred years ago, which causes me to look upon it with so much 
interest. I like to look upon the old family mansion.’ This gen- 


tleman was the Rev. Hosea Ballou.” Another ancient house is 

the “ Esten house,” built by Henry Esten, 173 years ago. The 

“Governor Jenks house,” built upwards of 
col- 


which the chief magistrate of the 
ony resided, is now owned by the fam- 
ily of the late Dr. N. Manchester. It 
has been considerably changed in its 
the roof, on one 
side, i y extending nearly to the 
ground, as a —- pst the 
north winds. My first soar atts the 
pencil was a sketch of the falls, mills, 
etc., shown in the engraving above. 
To find a favorable locality to make 
this sketch, I Was obliged to dart down 
a dark alley running from Main Street 
mext to the Gazette and Chronicle 
a labyrinth of 
_w , bri and ue- 
ducts, found tember 
on the banks of the river about two 
hundred yards below the falls. On the 


up the river is picturesque 
The contrast between 


COTTAGES ON WALCOTT STREET, PAWTUCKET. 


riages and 


THE FALLS, PAWTUCKET RIVER, AND MILLS, PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND. 


150 years since, in 


pedestrians crossing the bridge which ¢ 
between the factories, and which brings out in bo! 


beneath, dashing, sparkling and leaping over its rocky bel; the 


the river 
relief the fall 


various side falls, which gush out from above and beneath the 
foundations of the various mills, coming out from the most un- 
likely places, make up a picture of surpassing beauty and interest, 


tuch as an artist delights to linger over’ 
But my time was sited, and I had to 
hasten to sketch other objects. I must not 
omit to state, however, before leaving this 
spot, that it is distinguished in the annals 
of daring exploits, as having been the 
scene of Sam Patch’s earliest efforts in 


jumping. He made his first leap from the 


top of the rock seen at the further end of 
the right hand factory, and under the 
bridge. This is about twenty-five feet 
above the water. He next essayed a 
from the old bridge, and then from a string 
piece that rose about twenty-five feet above 
the roadway of the bridge. As his name 
became famous, so did his ambition become 
exalted, and he concluded his feats in this 
vicinity by jumping from the top of the 
stone factory, which is seven stories high, 
besides the foundation. Finally, his vault. 
ing ambition o’erleaped itself, and he jump- 
ed into eternity while on a professional tour 
in western New York. is bridge occu- 
pied about the same position as that of the 
resent one. It was carried away by a 
reshet, and the present one erected on its 
site. The author ot the “ Reminiscences ” 
gives some interesting facts, but space will 
not admit them here. Retracing my steps, 
I crossed the bridge to the Massachusetts 
side, and “ borrowed the loan” of a win. 
dow from the proprietor of a boot and shoe 
store which overlooked the fall, and pro- 


ceeded to sketch the old Slater mill, seen in the third illustra 


tion. The cu 


the bridge. 


la of this mill is seen in the large picture, just over 
cannot do justice to the feelings which rose within 


me while contemplating this remnant of bygone days. My 


mind was w: 


ck on the wings of imagination to the busy 


scenes of a past generation, when those who now lie supine in 


their graves, thronged the busy haunts 
of men, and here in this plain, unpre- 
tending pile, by the aid of a heaven- 
born intellect, and the exercise 
every commendable appliance of skill 
and patient ingenuity, opened to # 
new world a field of vast enterprise 
which has dotted her streams with 
towns and hamlets, given occupation 
to thousands of her population, and 
had a great and important bearing in 
placing us in the front rank of nations. 
ying aside my pencil as I sat in the 
open window overlooking the stream, 
the fall, the mill, I let slip the busy 
fays of memory, and, light as the spray 
which glistened. in the sunlight bene 
me, they flew off, to return with bright 
pictures of active industry, of thriving 
enterprise and happy homes, made hap- 
py by remunerative employment ; 
appy faces and busy fingers I 
the shell which held the germ 
this mighty influence, I thought 
power ’tis given to man to 6x' 
over the destinies of his fellow-man- 
Thus I mused till the bell of the neigh- 
boring hotel, announcing the dinver 
hour, recalled my wanderin; 
and I gathered up my P and 


— 
| 
/ 
> 
from the street far above me, and look- 
into the stream below. A narrow, /; Aes (A 
itous side of the bank, but it would Aa 
an act of considerable daring for one = 
to attempt its passage in a dark night. ond. 
the dark biuc stone mill on the } ‘ to the ridiculous ’tis but SP, 
and the white wooden one on the left thought I, as I crossed the street 10 
a& the falls; the busy stream of car- THE OLD SLATER MILL, PAWTUCKET, RB. L attend to the calls of the inner ma 
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“Fifty years ago,” says the author of the Reminiscences, “the 
Slater mill was young, and in vigorous a eg to the astonish- 
ment of the inhabitants and multitudes of others, who went down 
to Pawtucket to witness its magical doings, which consisted mostly 
in the manufacture of coarse yarns, to be wove by hand in all the 
surrounding country. These yarns sold at prices which would 
now astonish the natives of this or any other country, and yet, so 

was the demand for them, that for a long time it was im- 
possible to fill the orders which came from all directions. The 
goods made from them on the country looms, soon became the 
favorites of the country people, so much more durable were they ' 
than the old fabrics. From forty to fifty cents a yard were the 
ordinary prices for the coarse, heavy sheetings of this kind. No 
one then dreamed of looms to go by water power, and the first 
fixtures for that purpose were curious, high standing articles. 
The bleaching business was then truly in a state of nature, and 
the whole ground adjoining the old mill on the north side, where 
are now the omnibus stables of Messrs. Wetherell & Bennett, the 
leather works of Mr. Fairbrother, and many other buildings, was 
one great bleaching meadow, and Mother Cole, as she was famil- 
iarly called, was at the head of operations. Here this excellent 
and industrious old lady and her few assistants, with their water- 
ing-pots, drying-sticks, and other simple contrivances, toiled 
‘from morn to noon, from noon to dewy eve,’ and by a slow, 
laborious process, the cloths and the yarns from brown to white 
began to turn.” After dinner the editor drove me out to the 
Dunnell Manufacturing Company's Works, and introduced me to 
Thomas L. Dunnell, Esq., who very kindly showed me over the 
grounds, and through the numerous buildings, and upon my ex- 
pressing a desire to sketch the establishment, offered me the use 
of sketches made by his artists, from which the picture below is 
drawn. The process of printing lawns is one of interest, as 
indeed are all the operations of the concern, I hope one of 


x 
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THE DUNNELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY’S 


CENTRAL PART OF PAWTUCKET, LOOKING UP MAIN STREET. 


these days to see a series of articles, illustrative of the manufac- 
ture of the staple commodities of this country, in your valuable 
_—. The works are situated one mile from Pawtucket, on 

everedge Brook, near the right bank of the Seekonk River, and 
is one of the oldest and largest establishments of the kind in the 
United States. It was founded, and for several years operated, 
by Jacob Dunnell, Esq., of Pawtucket ; within the last five years 
it has become an incorporated company, with a capital paid in of 
$400,000. The officers are Jacob Dunnell, Esq., president, N. 
W. Brown, Esq., treasurer, and Thomas L. Dunnell, Esq., agent. 
The company own about 100 acres of land, and sundry dwelling- 
houses for their help. The print works are very extensive, and 
in excellent order, comprising a bleach-house, dye-house, printing 
and calender rooms, engraving shop, with three steam engines, 
etc. The printing-room, which is one of the finest in the 
country, contains ten machines, which print annually 500,000 
pieces of cloth ; among these are the widely celebrated Portsmouth 
and Hadley lawns. The annual consumption of coal at this es- 
tablishment is about 6000 tons, and there are employed four hun- 
dred operatives, whose weekly labor amounts to $2400. From 
the print works we drove back to Pawtucket, and took a turn 
through Walcott Street, to view some beautiful private residences, 
which, like flowers on the prairie, seem to nestle among the sur- 
rounding foliage, giving occasional glimpses of a bay-window, a 
verandah with flowers, or a neat little porch, and giving rise to 
an envious feeling in the most stoical breast. Some few years 
since a Mr. Pitcher purchased a small farm hereabouts, laid it out 
in squares and building lots, and put up the neat little cottage 
shown in the picture, for his own use. The location was elevated 
and sightly, and soon attracted the attention of the more wealthy 
citizens, who settled around him, until he has become the centre 
of the neatest group of suburban cottages it has ever been my 
good fortune to see. Among the number is the residence of my 


ul 


friend, the editor, and that of the Rev. Constantine Blodg- 
ett, ae of the Congregational Church, shown in the 
small illustration below. This church occupies a very 
commanding situation on the corner of Walcott and 
Meeting Streets, and as the traveller out of the coach, 
at the hotel, it looms up upon his sight to a majestic 
height. The fact that the street declines rapidly from the 
front of the church for three or four hu feet, gives it 
Main Street was next sketched by taking a position within 
the doorway of a store which faces that portion of the 
street shown in the engraving. On the left, the street rans 
down to the bridge, after crossing which it turns directly 
up to the front of the Con i Church, and there 
divides into Walcott and Meeting Streets. By the time 
I had finished the sketch of Main Street, it was dusk, and 
as this was the last of the series, I closed my sketch-book, 
and returned to the hotel in time for tea. evening I 
nt in looking over the files of the Gazette and Chroni- 
cle, from whence I many valuable facts to lay 
before your readers, and the next morning, after a re- 
freshing night’s sleep I took the cars at the depot (which 
is about three-fourths of a mile from the centre of the 
town), and started for Woonsocket, R.I. Hoping the 
perusal of my narrative will afford your readers as much 
gratification as the visit afforded me, I subscribe myself 
your artist, Nevurrat 
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[coyTINUED FROM PAGE 407.] 

«O,” he thought, “if Philip Kennedy give her up as easily, 
then my bird shall find shelter here !” and he folded his arms as if 
he already felt his treasure there. How his heart leaped with joy 
as Philip Kennedy’s manly but decided answer fell upon his ear, 
after the strange story was related to him. 

“ In justice to her and myself, I must say,” he said, “ that we 
do not love each other sufficiently to warrant my claiming her 
now. Iam as unfit for heras she for me; we have both felt this, 
Iam sure, for the last few months.” 

The drive back to the now silent house of Mrs. Dacre was in 
total silence ; both Walter and Morris Jackson felt the delicacy of 
their present mission, and as they entered the hall door, the for- 
mer turned into the drawing-room with his hostess, leaving the 
latter to seck Mabel alone. The beautiful, bright hope which had 
been busy at his heart grew fainter as he met her eager, question- 
ing gaze. It was a hard matter to begin, but it must be done, 
so he said briefly : 

“ We have been unsuccessful.” 

She comprehended at once the breadth and depth of these words ; 
the color flushed painfully to her cheek and brow, then left it 
whiter than before, and with a voice tremulous with wounded 
feeling as well as mortification, she said : 

“ And for a trifie like this I am deserted in my sorest need, and 
Iso young!” The tears, which pride would fain have repressed, 
dimmed her eyes, and she closed her heavily-fringed lids to crush 
them back. 

“Mabel!” She looked up at the beseeching tone. He stretched 
out his arms to her. ‘‘ Mabel, there is a home for you here—a 
home that shall never fail ; will you come?” 

She took one step towards him—only one, and with a glad ten- 
derness which soothed her little, anxious, weary heart, he came 
quickly forward and folded her to his bosom. 

Mrs. Dacre had foresight enough to conceal the real state of 
affairs from her guests when she rejoined them, after Uncle 
Ralph’s startling disclosure. She merely repeated what he him- 
self had told them—the fact of his recent accession to office. Her 
mysterious words and smiles were taken just as she meant they 
should be, and the whole matter was considered to be quite a skil- 
ful outwitting of a tyrannical father. Even the fact of the gen- 
tleman’s introduction to Mabel was looked upon only as a cloak 
to veil their actual acquaintance. 

“ Poor thing !”’ said one, “‘ Mrs. Dacre has told me that they 
have corresponded for ten or twelve months, and that he never 
had permission to enter her father’s house; the old tyrant wanted 
to marry her to Philip Kennedy, and fairly drove Jane to refuse 
young Kennedy for that especial purpose.” 

Nobody contradicted this view of the case, and the subsequent 
marriage of Jane was but a confirmation of it. The love she had 
so generously refused for what she believed to be her young sis- 
ter’s happiness, and not at her father’s command, she could now 
accept, though, perhaps, not without some regretful tears for the 
mistaken past. 

Mabel made a better and bappier wife, for the remembrance 
of what a gulf of misery her own daring rashness had hazarded, 
and the mercy which had spared her any evil consequences. That 
she was happy none could doubt, who saw the chastened expres- 
sion of her bright face, and heard the softened tone of her merry 
voice. A reverent gratitude mingled with her love for her hus- 
band, and transformed the rebellious, wilful nature into a gentler 
but not the less ardent and playful one. 

The stern father, when he saw the prosperity of his daring 
young daughter, and came to know the quiet, gentlemanly man 
who was her husband, and whose praises he could not help hear- 
ing, relented so far as to make them formal visits at regular inter 
vals. These visits passed very tranquilly, for Mabel’s will no 
longer bade its turbulent defiance ; disarmed by love and gentle- 
ness, it took a wiser, better form—that of ruling itself. 


BENJAMIN WEST. 


His talents were of a realistic tendency, and he may, in some 
measure, be looked upon as the founder of that mode of repre- 
senting coeval history, of which Horace Vernet’s works, in our 
days, are such brilliant examples. His “ Death of General 

olfe” is a notable instance. To the right conception, however, 
of scriptural events, as the highest sphere of art, he never attained, 
and to this class belong his two chief pictures here (Marlborough 
House) of “The Last Supper ” and “Christ Healing the Sick.” 
The more we require in the representation of such sublime sub- 
jects, the more unsatisfactory, and even offensive, is the impres- 
sion made by these pictures. The general and insignificant char- 
acter of the heads displays a lamentable deficiency in knowledge 
of nature; the expression is affected or poor—the attitudes theat- 
rical or unmeaning—the tone of the flesh briek-red and cold— 
colors heavy and opaque—the total impression motley and scat- 
tered ; and yet these pictures are considered by many Hnglibmen 
number of admiring spectators collected round them. Consider- 
ing the religious respect for the Bible so general in England, I 
believed at first that this admiration was paid to the subject rather 
than to the manner in which it was treated. But having since 
seen, in the ent in Hampton Court, where Raphael’s seven 
cartoons are hung, which also represent subjects from Scripture, 
and that in the most worthy and dignified manner, that persons of 
the same class spend no more time than was necessary to walk 

it, I am convinced that, even in the great mass of what 

are called the educated classes in England, there is not yet any 

Gate feeling for the true style of historical painting.—Dr. 


Evoqurence.—True eloquence I find to be none but the serious 
and hearty whose soever is fully 
possessed with a ent desire to know good things, and with the 
dearest charity to infuse the knowl 
such a man would speak, his words, like so many nimble and airy 
servitors, trip about bim at command, and in well files 
as he would wish, fall aptly into their places.— Milton. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
DEDICATION, 


To love, friendship, and truth, I dedicate 
This book, that love may warm thy path through life, 
And guide thee far from sorrow, guile and hate, 
And cheer thee nobly in this world of strife; 
That friendship may her social bonds entwine 
Around thy heart, and ever give thee boon 
Oompanions, bowing at a common shrine, 
And then thy night of age shall be as noon 
Of golden autumn; so that truth may pour 
And mingle purest light with every thought— 
Of all the wealth of man, the richest store, 
A treasure ne'er inherited or bought; 
May these immortal three be ever thine, 
Then sweet as eve shall be thy life's decline. 
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BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
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Tuere are few strangers who have ever paid a visit to our’ 


northern metropolis without devoting at least one day to the won- 
ders and beauties of Nahant. On that wild and rocky promonto- 
ry, projecting far into the blue waves of the Atlantic Ocean and 
opposing to their fury an impregnable barrier, the scene of the 
present story lies. Fear not, reader, that I am about to launch 
into a long-winded description of localities and mirabilia. I re- 
serve that essay for a tour to Europe and a page of a London 
magazine. There, indeed, I may flare up with some most splen- 
did exaggerations, and tell the wonder-loving Jun how Nahant 
Hotel, based on its throne of ever-during rocks, tosses like a pin- 
nace on the surf whenever old Boreas and Neptune enact. the 
“ Tempest” for the amusement of the Nereids. But now, dear 
reader, I would appear only as the narrator of a simple fact. 

In whatever direction you approach Nahant by water, your at- 
tention will be arrested by the proud eminence of its pretty hotel. 
The building is in keeping with the scene about. When it 
looms up through an easterly fog, it assumes quite a venerable 
air, and is clad in tints that might, but for its outline, stamp it 
as an antique coeval with its rocky seat. Well, I promised not 
to attempt description, and so, with a scart of the pen, behold 
me in medias res. (By the by, is not the style of the last sentence 
very pure, according to the last authorities *) 

On a morning in July, 18—, a group of gentlemen were at- 
tempting to dislocate the limbs of their chairs on the easterly 
piazza of the hotel. They were all in those various uneasy atti- 
tudes which distinguish our otium cum dignitate, all in white jack- 
ets, and all whiskered, made up by the last tailors to the latest 
mode. They were talking about one of the late arrivals. 

“ This Mr. Templeton is a strange fellow,” said Captain Gob- 
ble, a corpulent officer of an independent company—“ he never 
exceeds one plate of turtle soup, and I’ve actually known him to 
dine off one dish.” 

“A good judge of horses,” said Mr. Snaffle, a member of the 
Long Island jockey club, “he drives a dashing team and rides 
like a Centaur.” 

“« Manners not very distingué,” said Mr. Ormond Fitzherbert, a 
young scion of nobility. 

“* Manners! none at all!” exclaimed two or three. 

“« But then he has some money,” said a millionaire. The com- 
pany listened in respectful silence. 

“ Well now,” said Jack Daw, who passed for a wit among all 
foolish youngsters, “‘ I’ll wager you haven’t heard the story of the 
servant and the brandy-and-water.” 

“No! no! The story! the story!” vociferated a dozen voices. 

“ You know,” said the story-teller, “‘ that all we know about 
this Mr. Templeton is that he is rich, valgar and mysterious. 
Whence he comes, nobody can tell. Some say he’s special am- 
bassador from the Court of St. James—but that’s all fudge. 
The man is nobody! The proof! Draw nearer, gentlemen ; 
keep it secret, it’s among ourselves—anybody near? The other 
night ’—general curiosity—“a waiter”—murmurs—“ entering 
his room ”—expectation on tiptoe—‘ found ”’—suppression of 
breaths—“‘ Mr. Horace Templeton sitting on a table, with his ser- 
vant beside him, drinking brandy and water, half-and-half, singing 
the execrable verses of Jim Crow !” 


It was a lovely sunset; the calm waters of the ocean glowed 
like molten gold away to the horizon. Here and there a saffron 
sail flickered on its yellow bosom. The much talked of Mr. 
Templeton was strolling along a rocky foot path with a “very 
interesting young man.” Mr. Templeton was a middle-aged, 
fiorid, rather vulgar-looking man, with a green coat buttoned up 
to his chin, a white hat, white pantaloons and black gaiters. His 
companion was much younger. 

“This is the air,” exclaimed the latter, “to restore the bloom 
to a fading cheek.” 

“ Umph! I’m afraid so,” said Mr. Templeton. 

Afraid so!” 

“ Ay, sir, look at me—I’m in a plethora almost; nearly dying 
of too much health. Now, sir, I think there is something vulgar 
in this incessant health; it is an insuperable bar to success with 
the ladies, to distinction in fashionable society. The other day I 
woke with a very promising headache and hopes of an indiges- 
tion, but the confounded pure sea breeze restored me before break- 
fast, I’ve tried the wasting system, but I find I thrive on fish 
and vinegar, Ah! sir—if I could only compass a dyspepsia!” 

“ Strange man!” exclaimed young Clavers, for that was his 
name. “So much to be envied, and yet unable to enjoy your 
good fortune.” 

“* My good fortune !” 


“Yes. Had you my sources of disquietude, you might well 
complain. And since I have avowed that I am unfortunate, I 
will tell you all—for I believe you to be my friend.” 

“Your confidence is not misplaced,” said Mr. Templeton, 
grasping the hand of the young man. ~ 

“ Well,” said Clavers, “ know then that I have just arrived 
from the South in pursuit of a young angel, whom a dragon of 
a mother has snatched away from me. They arrived yesterday. 
You have met them at table.” 

“ Possibly. Their names ?” 

** Honeywell.” 

“ Honeywell! Honeywell!” cried Mr. Templeton. “0, yes! 
I saw them yesterday—the daughter graceful and beautiful, the 
mother amiable and kind.” 

“There you're mistaken—deceived,” said Clavers. She's a 
fury, and sometimes, in her paroxysms, even beats her servants,” 

“ Beats her servants !”’ exclaimed Mr. Templeton, with horror 
—‘‘say no more, young man; I hate her.” 

Clavers continued : 

“This lady and my father were bitter enemies, and, in mem- 
ory of that feud, she hates me. Not so the daughter; we are the 
Romeo and Juliet of the warring houses. The old lady will not 
listen to any of my amicable overtures, swears I shall never be- 
come her son-in-law, and has taken her daughter to this northern 
watering place to avoid the ardor of my pursuit.” 

You shall have her!” exclaimed Templeton. 

“* My dear friend, can you assist me ?” cried Clavers. 

“I can—I will—that is, if the old lady will listen to the per- 
suasions of a noted man—a millionaire.” 

“ A thousand thanks!” cried Clavers. 

“Stop, young man ; answer me a few questions.” 

“ A hundred if you please.” 

“ What’s your income ?” 

“‘ About five thousand.” 

“Right. Your age?” 

“ Twenty-five.” 

“When married, shall you keep house ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Shall you live with your mother-in-law ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Right again. You will want a carriage, horses, servants— 
will you permit me to choose them ?” 

“« With all my heart.” 

“ The affair is settled. Your happiness is certain.” 


Let us suppose that some weeks have clapsed, that Mr. Tem- 
pleton has won the good graces of Mrs. Honeywell, and that he 
is tete a-tete with her in a little box in the second story of the 
hotel, which she calls her parlor. We will take up the thread ot 
the conversation at a very interesting moment. 

“Yes, madam,” said Mr. Templeton, “I confess it—yout' 
and bloom have no charms for me. Some may like the violets of 
spring, I admire the fruits of autumn. Therefore, my dear 
madam, I lay my hopes, my heart and my hand at your feet.” 

Mrs. Honeywell endeavored to look amiable and innocent— 
she felt flattered and pleased ; she accepted the lover. 

“ And now, madam as you wish to see your daughter married, 
permit me to choose a son-in-law.” 

With some difficulty Mrs. Honeywell’s antipathies were van- 
quished, and Harry Clavers received by her with a show of favor. 


The nuptials were to take place in the little church of Nahant, 
and the happy pair to start immediately on a matrimonial tour. 

“But the carriages, horses and servants—could they be pro- 
cured in time ?”’ 

This question was asked by Henry Clavers on the morning 
of the eventful day. Mr. Templeton, of whom it was asked, re- 
plied in the affirmative—it was his prerogative to provide them. 

At the appointed hour a handsome carriage drove up to the 
door of the hotel. Henry recognized the carriage, horses and 
servants as belonging to Mr. Templeton. The liveries were neat 
and new—green trimmed with buff. But what was his surprise 
and that of the numerous spectators who thronged the piazzas of 
the hotel, when the eccentric Mr. Templeton sprang from the 
coach-box, where he had been seated beside the coachman, dressed 
in a new livery suit. 

“ How’s this,” cried Clavers, “tell me—what is the matter! 
Are you crazy ?” 

“No, sir,” replied Mr. Templeton, touching his hat respect- 
fully. “ Ladies and gentlemen, my real name is Horace Stubbs. 
I was born in a kitchen, and reared in a kitchen, from a turnspit 
to a major domo. Iwas happy and contented, till, in an evil 
hour, a lottery ticket given me by a fellow-servant drew a quar 
ter of the highest prize. Five thousand dollars gave me the 
means of living like a gentleman, and I have lived like one for 
some time. I discovered that five thousand dollars would last 
exactly three months ; the period expires to day, and I am with- 
out a cent. But what of that? I’ve made an estimable couple 
happy, I’ve sold this useless equipage, l’ve got a master for my- 
self and for these honest fellows, once my servants, now MY 
equals, and a good wife for myself—that is, if Mrs. Honeywell 
holds me to my bargain.” 

“No, no,” said Mrs. Honeywell, in some trepidation, “I 
dismiss you.” 

“Thank you, ma’am, I’m very much obliged to you,” said Mr. 
Stubbs. “And now, Mr. Clavers, the cartinge is ready. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I am, in truth, your obedient servant !” 

The bride and bridegroom entered the carriage, the steps were 
put up, the door put to, Stubbs sprang on the box, and the vehicle 
was whirled away. 
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SONG—O, PLUCK NO MORE THE VIOLET. 


BY W. L. SHOEMAKER. 


O-pluck no more the violet, 
To wreathe amid thy darksome hair; 

For there it pales, and we forget 
That once the flower was fair: 

And on its stem leave thou the rose; 
Ite buds live ever on thy lips; 

And on thy cheek such color glows, 
As puts it in eclipse. 


Leave gems to light the gloomy mine; 
Thy beauty shines no more by them: 
To deck a brow as fair as thine, 
There wants no diadem : ‘ 
Nor for the pearl’s soft glow serene, 
The toiling diver needst thou thank : 
Thou smil'st, and feirer ones are seen 
Than Cleopatra drank. 


There is such light in thy dark eyes, 
As ne’er the purest diamond gave, 

That e’er, ‘neath hot Brazilian skies, 
Set free the weary slave. 

Thy neck and brow’s clear white to aid, 
O ask not thou for toys of jet; 

For thy long hair, in artless braid, 
Contrasts more darkly yet. 


Nor nature's curious stores, nor art, 
Can add a single grace to thee, 
Whose brightest charm is still a heart 
From error sweetly free : 
Bo leave the flower upon its stem, 
Nor sigh for gold or glittering stone; 
Less beauties may be raised by them, 
But thine enchant, alone. 


—+ > 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


TWO KINDS OF PLEASURE. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


“He's a mean, niggardly fellow, and you can’t make anything 
else of it,” said James Pearce, addressing half a dozen compan- 
ions, and speaking very emphatically. 

“ So he is,” echoed another. 

“ Ay, a regular skinflint,” added a third. . 

“T wouldn’t ask such a fellow to go anywhere,” chimed in a 
fourth. “I wouldn’t have him at any rate.” 

“Tt’s a pity that such a good-hearted fellow should be so 
mean,” resumed Pearce. ‘I supposed he would be on hand for 
any kind of fan.” 

These were young men, ranging from twenty to thirty years in 
age, all fond of what they denominated life. They lived in a 
large suburban village, where sport was plenty, and the means of 
carrying it on abundant. They were none of them really bad 
youths, but they lived fast. 

“ What’s all this?” asked a young man, who came up just as 
the last remark was made, and whose name was Landon Merritt. 

“We were talking about Tom Thornley,” replied James Pearce. 

“ And what about him ?” 

“We were speaking about his meanness.” 

“What do you find mean in Tom Thornley ?” 

“ Why—everything. Here he is, right among us, just in the 
prime of youth, money enough, and yet he wont pay a cent to- 
wards any of our fun. Only this morning I went to him and 
asked him to subscribe towards our club, and what do you sup- 
pose he said ?—~He just very coolly told me he couldn’t afford it. 
Now what do you think of that ?” 

“Well, [don’t know,” answered Merritt. “I think he could 
afford it if he wished.” 

“ Of course he could. Afford it? Why, he not only has a sal- 
ary of a clear thousand a year, but I know that he has ten thou- 
sand at interest, besides the splendid house his father left him. 
He’s a mean chap, any way.” : 

“ How much did you ask him to put down ?” 


“TI didn’t name any sum, but I told him I had put down fifty. 


dollars for the year, and. most of the others had done the same 
But he couldn’t afford it! Bah! he’s a miser—a regular young 
skinflint. Why, I supposed as soon as he got back from college, 
he'd make a glorious companion for us. I meant he should go to 
our races, join our boat club, put up a shilling at poker once in a 
while, and make himself happy generally. But now look at him. 
There he is, at home every evening, and afraid to come out lest 
he should lose a cent.” , 

“ Who’s that, James ?” asked @ voice close at hand. 

_ The party turned and saw Thomas Thornley himself, who had 

Just come round the corner of the building before which they 

stood. He was a young man, not over five-and-twenty, and wear- 

ing the appearance of a true and intelligent man. 

Prk Who is it that has thus merited your disap- 

All hands were silent for a few moments, but Pearce saw that 
his companions expected him to speak, and he did so. 

“Tl tell you, Tom,” he said. “ We were talking about you. 
I wont say a thing behind a man’s back that I wouldn’t say to his 

I was saying that I was disappointed in you.” 

“ Ah, how so?” asked Thornley, with a smile. 

“Why, in your not joining with us in our sports, and bearing 
your share of the tax. But mind, we aren’t anxious for you to 
do so, if you don’t wish it.” 

“And I suppose it is my wish not to do so that you condemn.” 


“Yes. I thought, for a chap who had as much money as you 
have, it looked rather small to be hoarding it away like an old 
miser.”” 

“ But, my dear friend, you forget that every man naturally fol- 
lows that which he thinks yields him the most pleasure. If you 
find the most pleasure in spending your time and money in boat- 
ing, horse-racing, card-playing, and in wine suppers, I shall not 
find fault with you, though I sincerely believe you could spend 
time and money to better advantage.” 

“ That’s your opinion.” 

“Tt is.” 

“ Well, ’tisn’t mine. After sticking to business all day, I think 
we have some right to a bit of recreution for the evening. And 
once in a while, of a pleasant day, we'll trot a horse, or sail a 
boat, and hart nobody.” 

“ And you do so, do you not?” 

“Of course we do.” 

“ Then why find fault with me?” 

“ Because you keep from us that companionship we have a 
right to expect. If you were a regular Jack, we shouldn’t care ; 
but you’re too good a fellow to sneak away from us in this fashion. 
You love fan as well as any of us, only—I speak plainly—” 

“ Certainly ; go on.” 

“ You're too miserly to pay for it; and that don’t look well for 
one who has so much money as you have.” 

For some moments Thornley was silent. A single instant there 
appeared a flush upon his cheek, but a meaning smile soon took 
its place. 

“ Boys,” he said, at length, “ you do not fally understand me. 
But come with me to my home, and I will explain. Come, I 
cannot offer you wine, but you shall have some as nice fruit as 
this section can afford ; and if I do not satisfy you that I am right, 
I will give you a hundred dollars for your club. Come, I will 
not detain you long.” 

As the young man spoke, he turned back towards the point 
whence he had come, and the others followed him. The walk 
was not long, for at a short distance from the dusty street they 
came to a cottage-like mansion, before which spread a wide park, 
with neatly gravelled foot and carriage paths, along the borders 
of which grew all sorts of flowers and evergreens. 


Thomas led | 


the way up to the verandah, and under the shade of the trellised | 


walk he stopped and pointed to some marble statues that had 
been recently set up near an artificial fountain. 

“ How do you like those ?” he asked. 

“ Splendid,” answered several. 

“T take a great deal of pleasure in having them there; and 
though they cost me quite a sum, yet I do not regret it.” 

Next he led them into the house, and conducted them to a room 
which he informed them was his own place of resort. The apart- 
ment was spacious and airy, and the ceiling high and richly fres- 
coed. Around the walls were hung several splendid paintings, 
together with quite a namber of very richly framed engravings. 
At the angles of the wall were niches in which stood chaste and 
elegant statuettes and busts. One side of the apartment was 
wholly occupied by a library, within which were over a thousand 
volumes of good, substantial works. On a wide table were draw- 
ing, painting and writing materials, while in a recess, constructed 
on purpose, stood a beautiful house organ. Thomas was upon 
the point of speaking, when one of the doors was opened, and a 


female entered. She started back on seeing such a party, and } 


would have instantly withdrawn had not the host called her 
back. 

“ Here, Susan,” he said, “some of my friends have come to see 
our little cage—my wife, gentlemen.” 

The young lady turned back into the room, and with a sweet 
smile welcomed her husband’s guests. She was a lovely, beauti- 
ful woman, and seemed just the companion for a man with such 
tastes as young Thornley displayed. 

“ Can we have some fruit ?’’ the host asked, after his wife had 
saluted the company. 

“I think I can find some,” replied the wife ; and thus speaking, 
she left the room. 

“Now, boys,” said Thomas, “ you see here some of my sources 
of pleasure. I suppose the articles in this room have cost me not 
less than five thousand dollars. It is quite a sum, but I had the 
money to spare, and I laid it out after my own tastes. You see 
that painting there over the mantel. I bought that last week. It 
is either one of Murillo’s, or a most excellent copy, but I think it 
is an original. I bought it of a gentleman whe attended the sale 
of an estate in Seville, and this he obtained there. Did you ever 
see such exquisite touches ?”’ 

All admired the picture, and while they were looking around 
upon the others, the young hostess returned, accompanied by a 
servant bearing trays of fruit. There were peaches, pears, grapes, 
and some beautiful plums. The repast was luscious; and when 
it was finished, Thornley arose and asked his friends to follow 
him into the garden. Here they found about an acre of ground 
laid out into orchard, vineyard and tillage, and looking neat and 
tidy. Here and there were little trellised arbors, within which 
were mossy seats, while flowers and grapes hung overhead. 

“ Here,” said Thornley, after they had walked through the gar- 
den, “I spend some of my leisure time, and I assure you I find 
much pleasure in the cultivation of my fruit. My wife attends to 
the flowers, while I see to the trees and vines. While the sun 
shines we find comfort here ; and when the night comes we repair 
to our library, where reading and music give us pleasure and 
profit. Then again, I sometimes have leisure hours from my 
business when the weather will not permit us to work in our gar- 
den. We then write, and draw and paint. But come, let us go 
in once more, and you shall examine my library.” 


The party repaired again to the house, but they could not re- 
main long, for some of them had engagements. 

“And now,” said Thornley, after his friends were ready to re 
tire, “ you have seen my sources of pleasure. Every industrious 
man with fair fortane may have the same, though many may not 
go quite so far as I have gone ; but I only speak in general terms. 
If I could find pleasure in the sports you have tried to urge upon 
me, you may be assured I should not only join in them, but I 
should also pay my share of the expenses cheerfully. Bat such 
things have no real pleasure for me—not generally. Once in a 
while I love to sail, and I love social gatherings; but my fullest 
joy is here, with my wife, my books, my music, my pictures, and 
my garden. My home is open to you whenever you may wish to 
join me in my kind of pleasure, and you may be sare you will 
ever be warmly received. And one other thing I will tell you. I 
have subscribed a thousand dollars to the new Athenzum in the 
city, and whenever any of you may wish to visit there and see the 
splendid specimens of art there collected, I will give yon a pass.” 

The party had reached the verandah on their way, but they 
hesitated, as though something should yet be said. At length 
James Pearce spoke : 

“As I commenced the discussion which has led to this pleasant 
visit, I ought to speak what I think to be the truth now. Tom, 
you are right. Your pleasure is surely better than ours, for it 
has more wear to it, and—and—well, I may as well tell the truth 
—it’s got more sense to it. I'll never find fault with you again ; 
but one thing I will do—I shall accept your invitation to spend 
an occasional evening here.” 

All agreed with Pearce; and when they turned away from 
Thornley’s home they were wiser than before. They had learned 
what they had not previously understood, and that was, that there 
was another kind of real pleasure besides that which they followed. 
Argument might never have convinced them ; but one good look 
at their friend’s home, and an understanding of his domestic ar- 
rangements, opened theireyes. Never again did they ask Thomas 
Thornley to accompany them upon any of their scrapes, but they 
did often visit him, and they were not long in finding that an even- 
ing spent beneath his roof, with music and sensible conversation, 
and a simple collation of fruit and nuts, was better by far than a 
wine supper, with its boisterous laugh and jest, and consequent 
depression and headache of the morning following. 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tas Lives axp Towes or THe Calzr Justices oF Taz Supreme CocRT oF TH 
Unrrep States. By Henry Fiaxpers. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo 
& Uo. 8vo. pp. 45. 


The superbly printed volume before us contains the lives of John Jay and 


| John Ratledge—men who not only won the highest honors in their judicial 
| capacity, but were intimately connected with the political history of this coun- 
| try. The biographies are ample and written with great elegance, while they 


show proof of great industry in the collection of materials and an intimate 
acquaintance with the sources of American history. Mr Flanders has fur- 
nished a contribution to American literature which will give him an enduring 
reputation, and we make no doubt that his labors will be warmly welcomed by 
the public. For sale by Phillips, Sampeon & Co. 


Diary oy Torxkise Warers. By the Bart or Cartistz. Edited by 
Prof.C.C. Fztton. Boston: Hickling, Swan & Brown. 1855. 12mo. pp. 299. 
The author of this book is well known in this country as Lord Morpeth. 

He traveiled in Greece and Turkey just before the breaking out of the present 
sanguinary struggle between the Kussian and the Western waters; and his 
record of the period which preceded the storm will, therefore. acquire an his- 
torical value. He has viewed the country he describes through the medium 
of scholarship, sympathy and intelligence. While imbued with the memories 
of the past, he takes a deep interest in the movement of the present. His 
diary is written in a simple style, and was not intended for publication, yet it 
does his reputation no injustice. 


Lirs or Gsoncs Wasatncton. By Wasarveron Irvine. Vol. I. New York: 
G. P. Putoam & Co. 1855. 8vo. pp. 504. 


It was fitting that the biographer of Columbus should also write the life of 
the Father of our Country. Yet we confess having felt a fear that our most 
elegant writer had deferred the task so long that it proved too laborious for his 
advanced age. A perusal of the first few pages, however. dispelled this appre- 
hension. Every sentence is stamped with the individuality of genius. The 
same crystal clearness and musical flow of language which characterize Irving's 

vious works. charm us in that before us. It has ail the attractiveness and 
tion of one of his romantic tales. His early life as a surveyor. his ser- 
vices as a provincial colonel, the bloody scene of Braddock’s fight. Washing- 
ton’s courtship and marriage, are narrated with a spirit and ciezance that 
cannot fail to interest those most familiar with the incidents described. The 
work cloges with the reception of Washington at Watertown as commander in- 
chief of the American forces. The volume is embellished’ by a magnificent 
portrait of Washington. which is full of character, though differing somewhat 
from Stuart’s. The work is got out im splendid style. It will be completed 
in three volumes, which will be published durng the present year. It is sold 
only to subseribers. Messrs. Frederick Parker & o., 50 and 52 Cornhill, are 
the Boston agents. 
Tas Reason oF Courray Livs. With Illustrations from Drawings 
C. E. Dopler, ~ by J. W. Orr. New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 
I2mo__ pp. 428. 


exquisite book was prepared for the press by Miss Cooper, a daughter 
of our great and lamented novelist. It illustrates the charms of nature, the 


and ideas these features and periods suggested in the brightest 
minds of ancient and modern days. It is a perfect treasury of brilliants 
choicest sources; and though Miss Cooper disclaims a piace 
for rary shelf. there is no library that would not be enriebed by 
the volume. It is for sale by Crosby, Nichols & Co., in this city. 


Tus Comptsrs Works or Dickens. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 
5 volumes. 8vo. 
Mr. Peterson has done 


service to the cause of literature by this cheap 


alone to the English ear—they are cosmopolitan ; 
to the human heart everywhere. There is no more seductive 
reading to be found in the whole range of English literature—no richer hu- 
higher purity. There is not a line in Dickens which may not be 
read aloud to a company of ladies. 


ELemunts or Astronomy ror Scnoois Acapgmizs. By Jonny Brocx.zssr, 
., Professor of Mathematics and History in College. Hartford. 


| 


We 
this work more than a cursory examination, and most cordially 
to the attention of instructors ard school committees. It de- 
to be extensively adopted. For sale in this city by Sanborn, Carter & 


Warcamax. By J.A.M. New York: Long & Brother. 1865. 12mo. 


400. 
American novel, intensely interesting. full of incident, and abounding 
im vigorous sketches of character and manners. We are told in the preface 
that the hero isa portrait from life, and there is internal evidence of such 
The moral the story is designed to ill is kept steadily 
b ination of the i is excced- 
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| handsome and correct edition of Charies Dickens’s noveis— works which have 
| | certainly indirectly accomplished as much for the cause of humanity at the 
| present day, as many of the serious efforts of philanthropists and reformers. 
| In fact, many erying public evils in England have been remedied in conse- : 
| | quence of attention being called to them by Dickens's stories. But these 
New York: Farmer, Bruce & Co. 1555. I2mo. pp. 221 : 
A fall, lucid and well-arranged treatise on elementary philosophy, amply 
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REV. EDWIN H. CHAPIN. 


ization. 


tual, open, calm and benevolent in repose; when 
excited by the inspiration of oratory, his expression 
is very animated. At present Mr. Chapin is set- 
tled in the city of New York, where he is exceed- 
ingly popular; he had previously been settled, re- 
spectively at Richmond, Virginia, Charlestown, 
Mass., and this city. Mr. Chapin is not a man who 
thinks his Sunday's task 

As much as man or God hi can ask. 

The sentiment of the old Roman dramatic poct, 
“«T deem nothing which concerns humanity foreign 
to my soul,” and which provoked the acclamatory 
thunders of a audience, finds a ready re- 
sponse in his conduct. Mr. Chapin sympathizes 
with every philanthropic movement of the age, and 
lends it the support of his burning eloquence. His 
discourses in pulpit are not devoted to dull dis- 
cussions of doctrinal points; he does not labor to 
separate religion from the business of life, but to 
carry the laws, the truths, and the support of reli- 
gion into the busy walks of life. He preaches an 
active, ic, practical Christianity. He never 
makes an ostentatious display of learning. His 
learning is an unseen stream that aids the natural 
fertility of his mind; it never challenges attention 
by its noisy flow. In the pulpit and in the lecture 
room, Mr. Chapin is persuasive, impressive, forci- 
ble—never dull. He is a man of marked indepen- 
dence of men. If his ideas do not always tally with 
the preconceived notions of his audience, they carry 
with them the oy of sincerity—he is entirely 
above that trickery of mediocrity, which challenges 
admiration by persistent oddity—the cheap resort 
of inferior minds. As we have remarked above, 
Mr. Chapin’s usefulness must not be measured by 
his pulpit labors. His numerous secular addresses 
cnn henandite proofs of his willingness to aid in 
every way the improvement of his fellows. The 
volumes he has published show that he holds the 
pen of a ready writer, though the voice is his hap- 
ier medium of communication with the public. 
‘rom one of his sermons to young men, and writ- 
ten purposely in a very plain and direct style, we 
extract the following passage, as displaying his 
power of forcible illustration : “A young man now, when he gets 
im town, is too great entirely to retain any regard for parental 
authority. His father is no longer such—he turns into the ‘old 
man.” 
weakened or broken which should never end but with death, and 
sometimes even then they scarce end ; for when misfortune meets 
you, or disgrace comes on, what heart beats the truest for, and 


” 


| danger is. 
mother is also carelessly treated, and those ties are | 
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verge of death, but the mother’s? You, young men, should be 


| careful of yielding to the first temptation, for it is in that the 


‘No one when he first took drink ever intended to be- 
come a drunkard, and yet we have seen intemperance ro gain 


| on men, that it narrowed and narrowed, till it encased them, as it 


| were, in an iron shroud, which crushes and kills. 


I have read a 
very impressive tale of a young man who was confined in a dun- 


clings closer to you in disgrace, in ruin, in poverty, even at the | geon having seven windows, but which were made of iron. On 


- 


the second morning after he went there, he found 
but six. He suspected something, and watc 
and the next day there were but five, and his f 
and bed changed. So it went on changing from 
day to day, till he had but one window, and imme. 
diately the bells n to ring, and he then knew 
that he was fast enclosed in that tower by his enemy, 
in order to be crushed to death by a lew and tor. 
In another sermon, su, 
by the New Haven Railroad catastrophe, he thus 
—_ of the uncertainty of life: “I have shown 
at the Christian looks upon our present existence 
with no mean or rams vision. Many are the 
joys and blessings of life, and he who shrouds them 
with ascetic melancholy, is as ungrateful as he is 
unwise. But if, on the other hand, we are inclined 
to fo that tritest of facte—that all these joys 
and blessings are held in uncertainty ;—that fact is 
forced upon us by calamities like this. What hopes, 
what associations, what schemes, went forth that 
morning in the crowded train! Upon what a wreck 
did that day’s noon look down! what bright plans 
dashed into darkness! what bounding hearts sto 
= by the sudden flood! what dreams instantly 
reaking into the great reality! Ye cannot tell us 
now, who, but a week ago, sat side by side with 
loved ones in the quiet New England Sabbath, 
whose graves to-day will drink the Sabbath rain, 
Ye cannot tell who, ministers of healing to so man 
had for yourselves such ghastly death-beds, and 


heard, it may be, the cheering of the festal hall 

blend with the thundering doom. Thou canst not 

tell whose marriage covenant was sealed with the 

kiss of death, ani who came up from the waters 

with dripping bridal-robes. Sharp lesson of uncer- 

tainty, crashing sry our ears, and causing all the 
fi 


securities of our life to topple; out of whose con- 
fusion issues the solemn text, ‘ Boast not thyself of 
to-morrow, for thou knowest not what a day may 
bring forth!’ Teach us, while we grasp our joys 
with due appreciation, to temper them with serious- 
ness, and to live with prepared hearts.”” The above 
quotations, selected almost at random, scarcely 
give the reader any idea of the style of Mr. Cha- 
pin’s pulpit eloquence—for it varies with the sub- 
ject. There is scarcely a page of his published dis- 
courses from which more than one striking passage 
might not be selected. As a lecturer Mr. Chapin 
is one of our most popular speakers, and his ad- 
dresses are always characterized by good taste. 
Take him for all in all, he is a man who cannot fail to leave his 
impress on the age. herever Mr. Chapin appears he attracts 
very large audiences, and we know that he is solicited to speak 
far oftener than his engagements will permit him. It appears a 
wonder to those who are aware how much regularity and system 
will accomplish, that he is able to do so much, and maintain his 
florid health. We trust he has a long and successful career of 


usefulness before him. 


ested 


This distinguished Universalist divine was born . 
about 1815, though he appears much younger than 
forty in consequence of the healthiness of his organ- . 
Barry’s has presented the S \\ 
character of his head. is countenance is intellec- 
\ 
| 
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JOHN P. JEWETT & CO.’8 BOOKSTORE. 

This fine establishment, No. 117 Washington Street, is quite 
an ornament to that great thoronghfare, and a most attractive 
spot to book-purchasers and literary people. The great success 
of Mr. Jewett, the founder of the house, who commenced his 
career, a few years ago, on a capital of fifty dollars, is dae to his 
energy, activity, hopefulness, untiring industry, and unblemished 
integrity. In his selection of’ works for publication, he has 
evinced both sagacity and boldness. It used to be said, that pub- 
lishers were the only tradesmen who were profoundly ignorant of 
the wares they dealt in. The trade in this country, at least, are no 
longer open to this charge, and least of all the leading member of 
the firm under notice. As a case in point, we would only refer to 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” the most successful book ever published. 
This was offered to and declined by more than one long-estab- 
lished publisher. It was rejected because they doubted its mar- 
ket value. Mr. Jewett accepted it, and the result justified his 
judgment. ‘Thus far the sale of Mrs. Stowe’s book has reached 


three hundred thousand copies! Miss Cummings’s “ Lamp- 


lighter” was another brilliant success. The MS. was readily 
accepted after perusal, though accompanied by no popular name 
—it being a first effort; 175,000 copies of this book have, up to 
this time, been disposed of. Among the recent publications of 
the house is the Countess D’Ossoli’s “ Woman in the Nineteenth 


Century,” which is meeting with a great sale, notwithstanding 
the depression of the trade. The stock of books which line the 
lofty walls of the store, and are piled upon the capacious counters, 
comprises a great variety of publications devoted to a variety of 
subjects ; and those which have the imprint of the firm upon the 
title-page are all of sterling value. An establishment like this 
confers honor on the city in which it is located. 
THE PICTORIAL. 
The present number will complete the eighth volume of our 


illustrated paper, and those whose subscription expires with the 
volume, will bear in mind the necessity of renewing their subscrip- 
tions at once, in order to secure the work complete. We shall 
be prepared to bind up the numbers of the past volume as fast 
as brought in to us, and return the volume, elegantly and per- 
fectly bound in full gilt, in one week, at the regular charge as 
heretofore, of one dollar, supplying an illumined title-page and 
complete index. 

We would suggest to our readers to turn over the back num- 
bers of the present volume, and observe whether we have not 
ally kept our promise of improvement and liberality. The 
present is universally acknowledged, by all parties, to be far the 
most valuable volume of the paper yet published. The paper is 
finer, the illustrations more elegant and expensive, and the read- 
ing matter by the best of American writers. The readers of 
the Pictorial have learned to understand that we make no back- 
ward movement, but that the paper is constantly improving 
with the facilities afforded by art and machinery, as they are 
better and more fully developed. 


SPLINTERS. 


+++» Hon. W. L. Lee, chief justice and chancellor of the Sand- 
Wich Isles, lately visited this country ; he was born in Troy, N. Y. 
. “Twelve shillings and sixpence a day !” is the cry of the 
stevedores in Quebec. The terms are somewhat high. - 
--.. A fine shipment of early vegetables from Bermuda was 
sold here lately at a good profit. 
-- Our street lamps are now lettered with the names of the 
streets which they enlighten—a bright idea. 
‘+++ Mrs, Hitchcock, wife of Professor Hitchcock of Amherst, 


is recovering slowly from the effects of her recent fall. 
+++» The land commissioners have confirmed Col. Sutter’s 
leagues in California. Good! 


- The recent rains following a period of excessive drought, 
have | proved the salvation of the crops. 


There is a scarcity of insects injurious to the wheat crop, 
in Bourbon Co., Ky. A good sign of the times, 


Mackerel were and are very plenty this season—good 
Rews to fish eaters, and offieial. 


The Spanish government has arranged the El Dorado 
shir satisfactorily So much the better for them. 


Six men were instantly killed by the explosion of a boiler 
ina steam caw-mill, at Albion, Indiana. 
‘+++ The sammer tide of travel is setting northward in con- 
*equence of heat and sickness at the South. 
- The Ohio State Agricultural Fair is to be held at Colum- 
bas from the 18th to the Bist of next Septomber. 
- In Nebraska they have wild turkeys weighing thirty 
The steamboat Amazon lately left Pittsburg with five 
hundred and eighty Mormons for Great Salt Lake City. 
‘+++ Tf the peaches are failing here, they have abundance in 
ae is a great consolation. 
innebago Indians are moving farther west. Like 
Per Joe, they will soon ask “where can we move to ?” 
F sa - They have lately been cutting down the fine trees in 
of the Pratt estate in Summer Street. 
*s++ Itis said that opium eating is on the increase in this 
tity. It is most destructive vice. 


DIAMON Ds. 

Rarity alone will give value to almost any object, however in- 
significant in itself, but it is not rarity alone that has raised the 
diamond to the rank it holds as the most regal of all jewels, the 
most splendid mineral production of the earth. This gem drinks 
in the solar ray, as the flower drinks the dew, and emits it again 
with the crystalline and perfect splendor of a star. Hence it has 
been eagerly sought for; the larger specimens have commanded 
fabulous prices, and monarchs have contended for their possession. 
A king upon his throne with a diamond like the Koh i-noor set in 
its frontlet, seems twice a king, and blazes before the eyes of loyal 
subjects with the brightness of “ Lucifer, son of the morning.” 
The history of individual diamonds, written out in fall, would 
abound with the el ts of r To trace some of them 
from the mine to the hand of the unfaithfal slave, from the slave 
to the smuggler, from the smuggler to the Jew trader, from the 
trader to the lapidary, and thence to the casket of lady fair, or 
sovereign prince, would be as difficalt as to follow out the clue of 
a secret murder. Diamonds have sometimes undergone strange 
transformations—the gem pronounced worth millions, has sud- 
denly been reduced to the value of a few shillings—for the enor- 
mous value of these gems is a constant prompting to fraud and 
robbery. It may console the lot of the begrimmed charcoal-vender 
to know that the gems for which loveliness and royalty run mad, 
are nothing but pure carbon, and that diamonds enough to repre- 


sent the whole wealth of the world, exposed to the intensest heat 
would yield a few cents’ worth of charcoal, and the consumption 
of a few forests would yield a few dollars’ worth of diamond dust. 
Unluckily it is much easier to reduce diamonds to charcoal, than 
to produce the gem from the charcoal. 

Diamonds were known to the ancients, who were aware of their 
existence in the Ural Mountains, from which Humboldt has of 
late years received specimens. Those of India have been the 
longest known, while the mines of Brazil were discovered in the 
16th centary. When first found in the latter country, they were 
only regarded as curiously brilliant crystals, and the governor of 
Villa de Principe used them as counters at his card-table. In 
1730 the diamonds of Brazil were declared the property of the 
crown, and measures were adopted to secure the monopoly by 
entirely isolating the diamond district, surrounding it by a cordon 
of troops and civil officers, appointing an examining board and 
inspectors, and instituting a series of severe regulations for its 
administration. No precautions, however, can prevent illicit 
traffic in articles so portable, valuable, and ptible of « 1 
ment. It is very well known, diamonds worth a vast amount of 
money are annually imported into New York, and though they 
pay aduty of ten per cent., the revenue accruing therefrom is next 
to nothing—a fact which requires no comment. 


The diamond uniformly occurs in a crystallized form, and the 
situations in which it occurs warrants the supposition that, in 
Brazil at least, it is of recent formation. They are either color- 
less, or a yellowish bluish, yellowish brown, black, brown, Prus- 
sian blue, or rose-red color. In its crude state, a diamond looks 
like a lamp of coarse gum arabic. The most valuable are clear 
and colorless as water—and hence the expression, “a diamond of 
the first water.” Its extreme hardness is such that it can only be 
cut by itself. The less valued specimens are ground together 
into powder, which is employed in the arts for polishing cameos 
and other purposes. The weight and value of diamonds are esti- 
mated in carats, one of which is equal to four grains. The appli- 
cation of a fine file to the face of a diamond is a pretty sure test 
of its genuineness ; if it be true, the steel will not produce the 
slightest impression. A diamond the size of a pea is worth about 
sixty dollars ; but one twice the size would be worth three times 
as much, for larger diamonds are extremely rare. There are very 
few as large as that in the sceptre of the emperor of Russia, which 
is the size of a pigeon’s egg. 

The diamond trade is almost wholly in the hands of the Jew 
dealers, and Amsterdam is the only city in the known world where 
the art of cutting diamonds is understood, and there the process is 
kept a profound secret. Though the art is of remote antiquity in 
India, it was first introduced into Europe in 1486, by Louis Ber- 
gehm, of Bruges, who accidentally discovered that by rubbing 
two diamonds together, their surfaces might be abraded. The 
Rassian diamond referred to above was stolen from a Brahmini- 
cal idol by a French soldier, passed through several hands, and 
was finally bought by the empress Catharine for $450,000, and an 
annual annuity of $20,000. The Pitt diamond was sold to the 


Regent of Orleans for $500,000, It is very evident that a man 


who has a pocket full of diamonds may safely be pronounced to 
be very well off—indeed, a lady might hold several millions of 
dollars’ worth of these terrestrial stars within her tiny hand. <A 
New York paper states that there is about a million dollars’ worth 
of these splendid baubles in the hands of four regular dealers in 
New York. 


A Vitrain.—One of our late English papers gives an account 
of an attempt on the part of a fellow who had been paying his 
addresses to a young woman, to drown her. She was fortunately 
rescued. This is certainly a novel way of ending a marriage 
engagement. The criminal will 
ment which he well deserves. 


<> 


Bixp1ne.—Bring in the past volume to our office, and have it 
bound up at once in our uniform style, full gilt, for one dollar, the 
comgints in ene wee. 

Tooxrtusr.—Ballou’s Pictorial, and The Flag of our Union, 
which are sent together for $4 per annum, supply a vast fund of 
elegant and refined literature and superior engravings, weekly. 


AMUSEMENTS BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. 

Neither privation, hardship, nor imminent peril can extinguish 
the radical gayety of French troops, or the love of Britons for 
the turf. Wherever these last congregate, under whatever cir- 
cumstances, provided the animals can be obtained, there is sure 
to be horse-racing. Beneath the burning skies of India, under 
the guns of Gibraltar, on the ice of Canada, English jockey clubs 
are sure to be established, and trials of speed to take place. Our 
engraving on page 412, represents one of the camp races that lately 
took place before Sebastopol, incidents well worth commemoration 
as illustrative of national character. These races were first sug- 
gested by the British officers; the French, who are quick imita- 
tors, and whose Anglo-mania has been rapidly developed by the 
alliance, readily fell into them. We are without a copy of the 
rules and regulations of the Crimean race-course ; but we presume 
the competition was free to all horses and ages, with no prescrip- 
tion of weight—what in fact we should call a serub race. The 
scene is quite spirited. A little midshipman has the lead, mount- 
ed on a horse with a hard pull, on whom it would be safe to bet, 
his weight giving him the advantage. An English officer, how- 
ever, who has scared up a sort of jockey dress, is well up with 
him ; while a Frenchman, who does not seem to have a very good 
bridle-hand, is yet making play pretty well. The rest of the field 
have little chance, though cat-gut and steel are at work. The 


spectators appear to be intensely interested in the sport. Even 
Oriental phlegm cannot contend with Oriental love of horseflesh, 


and some of the Bashi Bazouks exhibit as much admiration on 
the occasion as an Oriental ever displays. In the distance the 
tents and bivouac fires serve to localize the scene. These races 
form a singular episode in the history of the war. 


+ 


Our Parer.—Doubtless there is not a single person in the reg- 
ular receipt of the Pictorial, who has not had occasion to admire 
the beautiful and uniform quality of the paper on which it is 
printed. We have for years procured our full supply from the 
extensive house of Rice & Kendall, of this city, and embrace the 
present occasion to bear testimony to the honorable exactness of 
their business dealings, and the unusual extent of their facilities 
for the supply of all varieties of paper. 


Fratrerino Success.—The first edition of our Sportsman’s 
Portfolio is entirely exhausted, but another will be issued during 


the present week. Each one who encloses us twenty-five cents will 
receive a copy of this unique and elegantly embellished work, by 
return of mail. 


wext Numwper.—Next week we shall commence volume 
nine of the Pictorial with a new head, and in new type throughoat. 


Our immense edition requires us to renew our type very often, in 
order to present the typographical excellence which our illustra- 
ted paper is noted for. Now is the time to renew subscriptions. 


M A R R I A G E s. 

In this Mr. Mer. “Nathaniel Allen, of Chelsea, to Miss 
Sarah Jane Crook; by Rev. Bishop Bastburn, Mr. Charles L. Smith to Miss 
Ellen McLennan. both of Halifax, N.3.; by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Joshua T. 
Harding to Miss Sarah L. P. Smith; by Rev. Mr. Parker, Mr. Charles C. Me- 
Lauthlin to Miss Mary Bacon, both of Watertown; by Rev. Mr. Banister, Mr. 
Charles G. Tibbets to Miss Elizabeth Jones, of Cambridge; by Rev. Mr. Smith 
ett, Mr. William Brown to Miss Eliza Garvey. —At Roxbury. by Rev. Mr. Shail- 
er, Mr. Albion J. Tarbox to Miss Ann L. Wood.—At Cambridgeport. by Rev. 
Mr. Grafton, Mr. Woodward A. Webber. of Fitchburg, = Miss Hannah C. 


Willard Pairbanks to Miss Mary Jane Kendall —At ‘Lowell. by Rev. Mr. Dad- 
man, Mr. Horatio N. Gates to Miss Atlanta B. Button.— At Salem, by Rev. Mr. 
Carlton, Mr. Willard 8. Vivaun to Miss Caroline Garrett.—At Scituate, by 
Rev. Mr. Barrett, Mr. Charles W. Soule, of Abington, to Miss Annie B. Man- 
son.—At New York, by Rev. Mr. Gillette, Mr. Jacob N. Dinsmoor. of Wind- 
ham, N. H., to Miss Ellen E Moore. of Waltham, Mass.—At Rockford, Ill.. by 

Rev. Mr. Stewart, Mr. J Cheston Whitney to Miss Laura A. F. Otis. at Mo- 
a , by Rev. Mr. Lecock, George F. “Reynolds, Esq. to Miss Mary FP. Fal- 


Stephen N. Jacksori, 35; Mr. H. Gates Hutchins, 2); Widow Blimbeth Hay- 
ward, (4; Mr. James B. Higginson, 45; Mrs. Blizabeth Harrington, ¥).— At 
Charlestown. Mrs. Elmira C.. wite of Mr. Peter Holmes, 


Clapp. 76.—At Milton, Eider John Rand. J3—At Watertown. Mrs. Catherine 

Jackson, 3).—At Waitham. Miss Lydia Pierce. 75.— At Quincy. Mr. Joseph 
Gould, 77 At Seuth Natick, Mr. Henry Rogers, 24.—At Lowell, Rev. Jacob 
Matthews, 74; Mrs. Lydia Tyler, 44.—At Holliston. Amos Leland. Esq.. 56. 
—At Worcester, Mr. William A. Draper, 48.— At Salem, Mr. Daniel Twomey, 
29; Mr. William Copp. 34 —At Beveriy, Widow Molly Obear, 39.— At Harvard, 


Mrs. Nancy Bdgarton, 9); also, next day, Mr Leonard Bdgarton, her hus- 
band, 81.—At New Bedford, Mrs. Clarissa Foster, 75.—At Fail River, Mrs. 


eee kechan 28: Capt. George Munday, 65; Mr. George Dix, 59.—At 
Portland. Me., Capt. Samuel True, 46.—At Hollis, Me., Hon. Ellis B. Usher, 
69 —At Ellsworth. Me . Mr. George Brimmer. 44 —At Enfield, Coun., Mr. John 
Olmstead, 90.—At Sanbornton. Mr. Nathaniel Hoit, 37- 
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This paper presents, in the most elegant and available form, a weekly literary 
melange of notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS. and the cream of 

the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with wit and humor 
mach paper is deautt/udly ‘Uustrated with numerous accurate engravings, by 
eminent artists. of notabie objects, current events in all parts of the worid, and 
of men and « % paper entirely original in this coun- 
try. Its pages contain views of every populous city in the known world, of ail 
buildings of note in the eastern or western . of all the principal 
ships and steamers of the navy and merehant serv with fine and acourate 
portraits of every noted chameter in the world, both male and fimale. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person us sizteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
Seventeenth copy 


*,* One copy of Tuz Fiae ov Union, and one copy of Batiou’s Picte- 
M. M. BALLOU, 


Stasers, Boston. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

The expedition for the relief of Dr. Kane, which recently sailed, 
consists of a new propeller of 250 tons, called the Arctic, in com- 
mand of Lieu tenant Hartstein, and a barque of 327 tons, called the 
Release, comm anded by Lieut. Simms, both of the United States 
navy. —— The fellow who run up a colamn of figures, on reach- 
ing the top, fell back wards and broke his promise. —— Salvador 
Vidsea, a well-known citizen of New Orleans, being about to die, 
willed a large portion of his property to his friend B. Paradeda. 
The latter visited the dying man, was taken sick on entering the 
sick room, and died of cholera the nextday. The two friends were 
not parted in death, and both were buried the same day. —— The 
shad fishers at South Hadley Falls, on the Connecticut River, 
hauled forth in their nets, a few days since, a sturgeon four fect 
in length. It was quite a curiosity for the fishermen. —— Judge 
Bosworth’s raling in the recent libel suit brought against the New 
York San has the following among other notable passages : “ The 
law allows a man to publish anything of another, providing it is 
true, and it is complete defence, that the article is trae” —— The 
Court of Common Pleas, of Steabenville, have pronounced the law 
of Ohio, which enforces banks to pay taxes on their capital, which 
is usually denominated the crowbar law, unconstitutional. —— It 
is stated that Madame Lagrange receives four thousand dollars a 
month at the Academy of Masic, which cannot be considered very 
extravagant pay, when her rare powers are taken into view, the 
years of toil the cultivation of her voice has cost, and the uncer- 
tainty of her “ organ’ continuing to retain its rare quality. A 
slight co!d might destroy her voice forever. —— The Commission- 
ers of Emigration, at New York, report the total number of alien 
© nigrants arrived at that port, since the Ist of January last, at 
48,354—being about sixty thousand less than arrived during the 
corresponding period of last year.—— Advices from St. Peters- 
burg mention that for some weeks past no British subject has 
been allowed to leave the country. The refusal to grant pass- 
ports was coupled with an intimation that cases having transpired 
of English mechanics having held meetings and refused to work, 
any repetition of such conduct would cause them to be sent into 
the interior. —— At Valley Forge, lately, Mrs. Crampton threw 
@ stone at an eagle, which brought him to the ground, where she 
killed the bird of freedom with a club.—— Granville mountain, 
near Digby, N. S., is in an eruptive condition, ejecting smoke and 
stones, one of which was thrown into a house in the vicinity, 
causing the occupants to remove toa safer place. —— Some work- 
men dug up a large rudder near the corner of Broad and Milk 
Streets, which must have lain in the ground more than fifty 
years. —— Mrs. F. Prime had her pocket picked in Broadway, 
New York, of a check for $136. She went immediately to the 
bank it was drawn apon, and gave information, which, an hour 
afterwards, led to the arrest of James Wald, who presented it to 
the teller for payment. —— Several freight cars, 2500 cords of 
wood, and other property, were burnt at the Winda station on the 
Central Railroad in New York ; loss $10,000. —— The catfish of 
the Mississippi are very peculiar animals. They have recently 
taken it into their heads to die off in great numbers, and in 
some parts of the river, particularly in the vicinity of Natchez, 
quantities of their bodies have drifted upon the shores. —— Mr. 
Corbin, a farmer of Batavia, N. Y., fell under a heavy roller which 
he was using on his farm, and was killed. —— A German Emi- 
grant Aid Society has been formed in Milwaukee to protect emi- 
grants from the runners, and those who prey upon them, from the 
time they land until they reach their Western homes. The socie- 
ty will have a herculegn task to perform.—— Mr. Center, who 
was shot at Ocala, Florida, lately, has never lost his reason, and is 
now rapidly recovering, with a bullet lodged in his brain. —— A 
man living in Sidney, Vhio, nearly ninety years of age, has a bet 
pending with a neighbor that he shall live to be one hundred years 
old. The wager is a hundred bushels of corn, and the old man 
has adopted a course of dieting and exercise which he imagines 
will result in his securing the bet. —— Mr. G. De Boilleau, Secre- 
tary to the French Legation, has led to the altar Miss Susan, 

youngest daughter of Col. Thomas Hart Benton, of Missouri. 

OUR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

As some persons have imagined that we published the adver- 
tisements of a work called “ Danger in the Dark,” because we 
sympathized with the author's views, we take this occasion to 
repeat what we said before, that we do not hold ourselves respon- 
sible for the sentiment embodied in any advertisement. Our ad- 
vertising columns are open to all who are willing to pay our 
prices, while at the same time nothing objectionable will be per- 
mitted therein. We take no part in the controversies of the day, 
political or religious. There are controversial papers enough 
without our adding to the number. 


— + 

Gerais at tHe West.—The Chicago Tribune, to show that 
the West cannot be easily drained of her resources, says that the 
receipts of flour, wheat, oats, corn and rye, by the Galena rail- 
road and by canal, for the twelve business days commencing 
May 15th and ending May 28th, amounted to 744,796 bushels ! 
The Tribune adds, that the receipts by Galena railroad and canal 
are constantly increaring. 

Damaces.—Dan Rooney, of New York, sued the Second Av- 
enue Railroad Company for running over and “ mashing ” three 
of his toes. A verdict of $2000 was awarded him, Exactly 
$666 66 for each “ light fantastic toe.” We know not exactly 
what V-to is worth. 


Tue Pavisson Horer, on Tremont Street, is closed, and 
the lower story changed into a spacious auction room. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


The Canadian government has appropriated £5000 for the pur- 
chase of seed wheat, to distribute among destitute settlements. 

There is a family living in Lancaster, Eng., consisting of a fa- 
ther and five sons, whose united lengths exceed 36 1-2 feet. 

Mr. Buchanan writes that he shall leave London in September 
and travel throughout Europe, previous to his return to the Uni 
States. 

The summer dress of the New York police is to be as follows : 
black felt hat, Finch crown, linen frock coat, light color, and gray 
pants with biue stripe. 

The Traveller is pretty sanguine that there will be a full crop of 
musquitos this season, and assigns the use of fresh instead of salt 
water in irrigating the streets as the cause. 


Much excitement in religious circles, in Cincinnati, has been 
caused by the reception of Mrs. Peters, a Protestant, of that place, 
into the Uatholic Church, at Rome, where she was on a visit. 

A bratal fight took place at Staten Island, lately, between two 
emigrant runners named McCarty and Connolly, in which the lat- 
ter was so badly beaten that he died. The survivor was arrested. 


There is now lying in New York harbor a Russian built ship, 
the “Egyptian Queen,” captured a year ago by a British priva- 
teer, and condemned and sold as a war prize. _ 

The applications for pardon of convicts to the governor of New 
York average three a day, the year round. Gov. Seymour, in 
his two years, received and considered two thousatid such papers. 


Dr. Dick, the distinguished Christian philosopher, has received 
from the Lords of the Treasury a pension of £10 per annum. 
We trust the doctor will not be lifted up by his fortune. 

The Louisville Journal says that the indications are that the 
peach crop in Kentucky, the coming season, will be most abun- 
dant Similar indicauons are given in Maryland, and, indeed, 
from all sections of the country. 

The General Assembly of Rhode Island, at its last October 
session, passed an act iu relation to foreign insurance companies, 
80 Ouerous that such institutions will be compelidd to cease their 
operations in the State. 

Dr. Crisp, of London, has been ing singing mice, and 
has found tnat they all, without exception, have a large worm in 
the upper part of the liver, and he supposes their curious music 
to be an indication of pain. 

The London Herald calls the United States “the non religious 
nation.” ‘lo become a “ religious nation” we must follow Great 
Britain, and have its pious establishment, its tithes, its crushed 
masses, its India and Ireland. 

At the late session of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, a Ten 
Hour law was enacted. Operatives under the age 21 years can- 
not be kept at work for a longer average than ten hours per diem, 
on any kind of contract whatever. 

The original rough draft of the Declaration of Independence, 
in the handwritings of Mr. Jetferson, Dr. Franklin and the elder 
Adams, is preserved, says the Washington Star, in the State De- 
partment, with great care. 

In Winchester, Va., Mr. John Wysong informs the citizens that 
he has associated with him, in the mercantile business, his daugh- 
ter Virginia, and that hereafter business will be conducted under 
the style and tirm of J. Wysong & Daughter. 

A halibut, weighing three hundred and ten pounds, was brought 
into the port of Salem, lately. 1t was seven feet four inches long, 
five feet broad, and one foot thick, and was pronounced the finest 
halibut ever landed in Salem. 

Dr. Gideon B. Smith, in a published paper on small pox and 
vaccination, expresses the opinion that the preventive effects of 
perfect vaccination never wear out—an opinion confirmed by near- 
ly thirty years’ experience. 

Thomas B. Macaulay, the great essayist and historian ; Grimm, 
the grammarian ; Ranke, the historian; Lepsius, the archwxolo- 
gist, and other learned men of European reputation, have been 
elected members of the Royal Academy of Amsterdam. 

In three months from the present time, it is contemplated that 
the Uld World and the New will be within a week's hail of each 
other by telegraph ; and, within three years, the two hemispheres 
will be within instantaneous communication. 

A Michigan farmer, named Azariah Stout, was swindled out of 
$950, in Greenwood Cemetery, by means of the “ Patent Safe 
Game,” a short time since. The transaction took place on the 
top of a grave. ue of the rascals has been arrested. 

A lady in Newport, while sitting at the window of her own 
house, narrowly od being shot by a blundering “ sportsman” 
—that is the word, we believe,—who was trying to kill a poor 
robin. Some of the shot passed through the window, and came 
very near her, but none of them hit her. 

Mr. Jeremiah Simonson, at Greenpoint, has put up nearly two- 
thirds of the frame for Commodore Vanderbilt’s new steamship 
for the Havre line. It is said by ship builders that she has one of 
the best and prettiest frames ever put into a steamer. She is to 
be called the “‘C. Vanderbilt.” 


It is computed that the amount of the precious metals con- 
sumed in various ways is from forty to fifty millions of dollars 
value per annum. he quantities used in the manufacture of 
watch cases, pencil cases, plate, household materials, and in the 
arts, is enormous. 

At the hearing of the Kinney case, in Philadelphia, Judge Kane 
remarked that citizens had a perfect right to assoviate together for 
the purpose of colonization, and even to carry arms to defend 
themselves ; but it is when they propose to assail their own or 
another government that it becomes unlawful. 


A white man was recently tried at Frankfort, Ky., before two 
) justices, for petty larceny, and sentenced to receive ten lashes. 

‘The sentence inp ene take effect, and he brought a suit for 
damages in the Circuit Court, and recovered $500—$300 against 
the constable and one of the justices, and $200 aguinst the other 
justice. 

If adversity has ite evils, it also has its benefits. The New 
York Courier says, a physician in large practice was asked by a 
stranger if New York was healthy at the present time. He re- 
plied: “ Unusually so; the extravagant cost of provisions has 
checked the disposition for over-feeding, from which, i 
we derive most of our practice |” 

The Boston and Lowell Railroad Company recently made a 
trial with one of their engines, in order to test the respective eco- 


nomical merits of wood and coal, and found that while $615 worth 
of wood was consumed, only $219 worth of coal, with about $45 
worth of wood to light fires, is needed to 
showing the very handsome balance of 
process. 


‘orm the same work, 
in favor of the latter 


Foreign Items. 


Mr. Ruskin calls the new houses of Parliament “the most 
effeminate and effectless heap of stones ever raised by man.” 

An indignant correspondent of the London Record, calls at. 
tention to an iniquitous manufacture at Birmingham—that of 
Hindoo idols for exportation. 

Zelpha Shum, a “lady of color,” has been os in the 
pulpits of various Primitive Methodist Chapels in England. Her 
discourses are said to be much admired. 

Photographic views of the Louvre have been obtained of a 
much greater size than any heretofore exhibited. They are 80 
centimeters (30 inches) high and 60 broad, and as at the 
border as at the centre. 

Queen Victoria has conferred the rank of baronet, with hered. 
itary descent, upon the lord mayor of London, in commemora- 
tion of the visit of the emperor and empress of the French to 
Guildhall. 

For the second time the clergy of the convent of St. Sergius, 
near Moscow, one of the richest convents in Russia, have pre- 
sented a sum of money to the emperor, for carrying on the war; 
their gift on this occasion amounting to nearly a million of francs. 

The police authorities of Leignitz, in Prussian Silesia, have 
adopted a singular plan for putting an end to mendicity ; the 
have published an ordinance declaring that any person who shall 
give anything whatever to a mendicant, shall be fined from one 
to three thalers. 

Every shell thrown by the English at Sebastopol costs $30, and 
& mortar well worked, will throw forty shells an hour, at an ex- 
pense of $1200. Each ball fired from a Lancaster gun costs 
over $150. The three hundred guns which bear upon Sebasto- 
pol cannot be loaded and fired at a less expense than $5 per 
time. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... An honest man is able to speak for himself, when a knave 
is not.— Shakspeare. 


.... All other knowledge is hartful to him who has not hon- 
esty and good nature.— Montaigne. 

--+» To be honest as this world goes, is to be one man picked 
out of ten thousand.—Shakspeare. 

...+ There are two stars, which rise and set with man, and 
whose beneficial rays encircle him, viz., “hope and remem- 
brance.—Kozlay. 

.... Men are almost equally difficult to satisfy, when they 
have very much love, and when they have scarcely any left.—/a 
Rochefoucauld. 


..++ The end of learning is to know God, and out of that 
knowledge to love him, and to imitate him, as we may the near- 
est, by possessing our souls of true virtue.—Milton. 


.... There is a life in the grave also. The effects of good 
actions and of virtues are proofs of life; the effects of idleness 
and sins are of death.—Kozlay. 


-+++ Hardly any original thoughts on mental or social subjects 
ever make their way among mankind, or assume their proper 
importance in the minds even of their inventors until aptly se- 
lected words or phrases have, as it were, nailed them down and 
held them fast.— Trench. 

..+. The profoundly wise do not declaim against superficial 
knowledge in others, so much as the profoundly ignorant ; on the 
contrary, they would rather assist it with their advice than over- 
whelm it with their contempt; for they know that there was a 
— when even a Bacon or a Newton was superficial, and that 

who has a little knowledge, is far more likely to get more than 
he that has none.— Colton. 


Joker's Budget. 


Women are seldom sailors, but they sometimes command 
smacks. 

The first thought of a girl upon receiving an offer is about her 
wedding dress. 

The greatest organ in the world —The organ of speech in wo- 
man; an organ, too, without a stop! 

When a man had a headache, and says “ it’s the salmon,” you 
may safely conclude that he has been “ drinking like a fish.” 

In view of the fact that “ Sebastopol still stands,” a waggish 
fellow remarks that the Russian soldiers must be very repulsive! 

The moment friendship becomes a tax, it’s singular, at every 
a it makes, how very few persons it finds at home.— 

A printer out west, whose office is half a mile from any other 
building, and who ——— sign on the limb of a tree, advertis- 
es for an apprentice. says, “A boy from the country would 
be preferred.” 

A friend of ours said he would always have remained single 
but he could’t afford it. What it cost him for “gals and ice- 
cream,” was more than he now pays to bring up a wife and eight 
children. Bachelors should think of this. 

“ Hanse, where was you born?” “On de Halderbarrack.” 
“ What, always?” “ Yaw, and before too.” “How old are you 
then?” “ Vy, when the old school house is pilt I was two weeks 
more nor a year, what is painted red as go home mit 
pack pehind you, on de rite hant side, by de blacksmith shop, 
what stans where it was purnt down next year will pe two weeks. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and and original tales 


written expressly for the I polities abd on ail sectarian questions, 
is strictly neutral ; therefore maki temphatically 4 PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
and « welcome visitor to the heme dale. 


An 


, and t is 

engaged 
«mal paper, the preseat circulation of which far of any other 

weekly paper tn the nion, with the exception of ** 

TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so conde 
present the greatest possible amount of iy ry No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of THE mauner 
gy | gis, for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrival 
: Any person us sixteen subscribers at the la#t rate, shall receive 
@4 per anoun. be M.M. BALLOU, 
: Corner of Tremont and Bts., Boston, 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


415 


OTICE TO ADVERTISERS — One page only 
is devoted to advertisements. The 
cireulation of the PicroniaL (being over one hun- 
dred yaw me copies weekly), forms a vehicle of adver- 
o—— that is rarely to the public. caer 
greatly enhances the value of the PicToRIAL as an 
cer Fing medium ts, is, that it is preserved, and not de- 
4 oder being read, being regularly bound up every 
en, so that each’ advertisement (all being placed 
on the inside of the paper) becomes a permanent card of 

the advertiser's business for years to come. 

(> Tenms rom Apvertisine.— Fifty cents per line, in 
all cases, without regard to length or the continaance of 


the same. 
Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in advance of 


.M. BALLOU isher and Proprietor, 
Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN. 
A Complete Narrative of the War in Southern 
Russia, written in a Tent in the Crimea. 
BY MAJOR &. BRUCE HAMERY. 
Author of 
“LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD.” 
PRICE, 87 1-2 CENTS. 


4 Battle of Alms; 
and the Bulbek ; if The Blank Mareh ; 
The Position before 


tals on the . Progress 
vr the Siege, 19. View of the Works. 
This work is from the of a British officer now en- 
gaged in thewar It isal the most brilliant, and, 


at the same time, the mort complete account ) et given of 


GOULD a LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Mailed, free of postage, on receipt of the retail price. 
jane 30 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOO 
13 WINTER STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
M. D. PHILLIPS, 


jane 30 


CHAS. SAMPSON, 
WILLIAM LER, 


NOW READY! 
CONE CUT CORNERS. 
T Exp-riences of a Conservative Family in Fanatical 
Times—involving some account of a Connecticut Vil- 
al the People who lived in it, and those who came 
there from By Baxactr. 456 pp. 12mo. 


Presenting in the happiest manner many of the liari- 
ties of American, and especially of New: England life. It 
has real humor and sound satire, and is is, withal, a tho- 


roughly enjoyable tale, with a moral. If we should 
pronounce it equal to Charles Dickens's best effort, people 
would aay, “This is merely a his own 
wares.”’ Yet we believe that many 


will award it this degree of praise. If 4 Cur a 
does not prove ver: a Fes, we shall lose confidence in 


our own judgment 
MASON BROTHERS, 
june 30 it 23 Park Row, New York. 


WILL BE READY ON THE 1ST OF JULY. 

A New American Book, Beautiful and Affecting. 
THE OLD FARM HOUSE. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER LAING. 

Mustrated by beautiful engravings by Van Ingen, from 
original designs by White. 

1 Vol., 12mo., Extra Red and Blue Muslin, Gilt, $1 25. 


The name of the eutheress of the above work © 
Yolumes in its favor, and in this she has prod the 


of country life in the * 


bes the follies of a fashionable city life, 
in her deseri and evil natures, in all the vari- 
ous subjects whiten has touched with her magic mage pen. 

Amy, isa 


she cannot be excelled The 
model of patience and virtue, u y evil genius 
Of her life, the villain Staunton "The beok will be read 

avidity, and none who commence it will desire to lay 


it aside till pub'isher offers it with full con- 
fidence that its will be attended with pleasure and 
Profit to all OHARLES H. DAVIS, 


A variety 
IRON CASTINGS 
Constantly on Hand. 
FOUNDRY, 


jane 23 Souta Boston. 


HILSON’S LONDON “WORLDS FATR” 

PRIZE MEDAL FURNACES, COOKING-RANGES, 
MANTELS, GRATES, REGISTE STOVES, VENTI- 
LATORS, and other Building Fixtares. Our recently en. 
larged manufactaring facilities enable as to offer a more 
extensive assortment and on more terms than 
formerly. We continue to advise with those about erect- 
ing or someting buildings, by arranging plans for 
warming either with Hot Air Parnaces, Steam or Hot 
Water. Also, Cooking Ranges and a ae for 
private residences. hotels, etc. Special paid to 
ventilation. Over five thousand referemess ean be given 
ace 101 Biackstone Street. Boston. 

june 3 CHILBON, GOULD & Co. 


USE THE 
MAGIC IMPRESSION PAPER, 
FOR WRITING WITHOUT PEN OR INK, 
Leaves, Plants, Flowers, Pictures, Pat- 
terns for Embroidery, Marking Linen Indelibly, 
AND MANIFOLD WRITING. 


im the pocket constitates « travellin 
cannot be broken. No pen is needed. for any stick, 
ened to a point, writes equally as well as the best 

in the universe. For drawing. it is indispensable. 
Fe ts, indeed, the whole art of Drawing and Painting— 
taught in ons Lesson. Any leaf. plant or flower can be 
transferred to the pages of an album, with a minute and 
distinct resemblance of nature. With equal facility, pie- 
tures and embroidery patterns are taken, and have re- 
ceived the highest eulogium« from the fair »ex—and, in- 
deed. » more tastefail present for a lady could not be pro- 


uced 

This Magic Paper will also mark linen, or other articles, 
0 as to remain —— All the washing in 
the world fails to bring it out. Any child can use it with 
perfect ease. With Magic one or four 
copies of every letter written can secured without any 
additional labor whatever, making it the cheapest aud 
most convenient article extant. It is used to great ad- 
vantage by reporters of the public press, telegraphic 
operators. and hoeta of others. 

Each package contains four different colors—Black, 
Blue, Green and Ked, with full and printed instructions. 
for ail to use. and will last sufficiently long to obtain Five 
Hundred distinct impressions 

It is put up in beautifully enamelied colored envelopes, 
with a truthful likeness of the proprietor attached. Each 
and e kage warranted. 

Price, 82a dosen or five for one dollar. Single Pack- 


N. HUBBEL 
167 Broadway, New 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Hospsu’s Macic Impression Paper.—We refer our 
readers to the advertisement in another column, setting 
forth the merits of this pleasing and ingenious invention. 
The cheapness should induce ai! to give it a trial.— Phila- 


delyhia Merchant. 
t is unsurpaseed for neatness and utility, and should 


meet with the sale it richly deserves.— Tribune. 

Just what the public has long desired, and recommends 
itself to every individual of taste and refinement —Jour. 
nail and Courier. 2 june 30 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S NEW BOOK! 
STAR PAPERS: 


—oRr,— 
EXPERIENCES OF NATURE AND ART, 
18 NOW READY. 
And for sale by all Booksellers. One elegant 12mo. 
PRICE, $125. 

Advance orders, more than 1).000 copies! 

Sample copies sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
DERBY, NEW YORK, 


SUPERINTENDENTS and COMMIT- 
. have you examined 
TOWER'S ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR! 
If not, don’t delay itany longer. Should not the interests 
of those intrusted to your charge claim a few hours’ at- 
tention to a book so enthusiastically praised by all the 
and successful educators in all parts of 


RANIEL BURGESS & Co., 

60 John St., New York, 
and for sale by all Booksellers. Price, 25 cent. © 
cant by on of the june 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 

GENTS can make from Fivs to TEN DOLLARS per day, 
by selling * “THE AKCHITECT: or, 
Carpenter his own Master.” Bpwarp Suaw. A pure 
architectural taste is a great The author has spent 

20 years as a practical and ant years 
im the theoretical parts of drawing de designs, ete t is de- 
adealy the most and comprehensi ex- 
tant, nets the fear and modern foundation priaci- 
Bete Exy ptian. Grecian, Corinthian. Doric, lonic and 
hic modes building, with the different plans, 


decorations, 
baliding. ete , brought down to meet the common wants 
of tina. For further particulars, 


AYTON & WENTWORTH, 

june 23 27 Beekman St. an St., New York. 

DICKINSON TYPE FO OUNDRY. 
PHELPS & DALTON, 


PRINTING MATERIALS 
OF RVBRY DESCRIPTION. 
Orders exeouted promptly and fithfully. 


STAFFORD'S HALF HUNDRED RECEIPTS. 


A PAMPHLET OF OCTAVO PAGES. 
This Book contains between 
Sixty and Seventy New and Valuable Receipts, 


WHICH SHOULD BE KNOWN To EVERY 
MECHANIC, FARMER AND HOUSEKEEPER. 
Inclose Six Cents. or two letter stamps, to J. R. 
AFFORD, Practicat Caemist, No. 4 New Street, New 
and the retarn with 
the postage paid thereon jane 


** Who killed cock robin?” some one— 

7,” anid the sparrow, *‘ I did it for fun 

But who killed the roaches, moths, bedbugs and fleas? 

The “ Magnetic Powders ” of Lyon killed these. 

Which. as well as his PILL. the world-renowned exter- 
minator of mice and rats, are knowa to be genuine by E. 
LYON’S autograph on the four wrapper. 
424 Broadway, New York. jane 


© article ever before acquired such eptvenat 
larity a LYON’2 WOKLD RENOWNED KA 
IRON for . preserving and the Hair. 
jials have been 
superiority over every other article of the kind befor, 
sate an Pat up handsomely. in large bottles, and 
all Droggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
for only 25 cents. 
» WIFULCOOP & Co , Prorurerons. 
eop4t 68 Liberty St , New York. 


oat country. 
HEA 
jane 3) 


MODEL MELODEONS! 
yy MELODEONS are recommended as ed to all 


others by the best musicians and organiste in the coan- 
try. Prices— 860, $75. #100, 312), $135, 8175. 
Cireulars containing « fall deseription of 
Me.opsons,”’ will be sent toamy post-office, 
ing the undersigned, manufactarers, 
MASON & HAMLIN, 
Sharles. 


_ Jane 30 Cambridge 8t.. corper U 
TILSON’S PERFECTED 


POWDERS. For Dr. J. WILSON, Nor- 
wich, Ct, WEEKS & POTT Washington Street, 
Boston , and and Druggists genera’ june 


ELI BALDWIN, 


DBALER IN 
EMBROIDERIES, LACES, 
LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, 


AND 


WHITE GOODS, 


aT 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
373 WASHINGTON STREET, 


FIRST BUILDING SOUTH THE ADAMS HOUSE. 
N. B—RETAIL DEPARTMENT STRICTLY 


ONE PRICE. 
june 30 It 


N B—Dr. WRIGHT'S SCROFULOUS ANTIDOTE 
« is the only certain Remedy for Consumption and 
all other Scrofulous Diseases ever discovered. His LIQUID 
CATHARTIC is the cheapest and intrin-ically, in every 
respect, the best Physic known. Soild at 4.9 Broadway, 
New York, and at Druggists generally. The doctor may 
be consulted gratis, upon all diseases, at the above office 
from 12 to 4 o'clock, P. M. 2b june 23 


YER’S HEALING EMBRCCATION, for Rheu- 
matisam, Cuts, Wounds, Pain of al! kinds, is invala- 
able. Soild by all Druggists. june 30 


Wistar’s Wild Cherry Balsam, ® scientific combi- 
nation of the active princi in the Wild Cherry Bark and 
Tar, is doing wonders in alleviating lung diseases. It seems 
to cure those cases that nothiog else will reach. 


A. W. LADD & CO.’8 
CELEBRATED GRAND ACTION 
PIANO FORTES. 


=) 


T now conceded 4 one poe judges that these are 
the BEST SQUARE PTANO FORTES MADE IN THE 
WORLD For Evenness, Purity and Brilliancy of Tone 
they stand UWBIVALLED. Among the many improvements 
which we have made during the past \ ear, is our 7 octave 
Piano Forte. constructed upon an entire new principle— 
the base a being ¢lerated above the others. and run- 
ning diagonalty, by which we get a longer string. increas- 
img the volume of tone, and combining all the qualities of 
the Grand Piano, with ‘a besutiful exterior. We were the 
ONLY BOSTON HOUSE to whom a MEDAL was awarded 
for superior Pianos exhibited at the 


NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE. 
WAREROOMS, 206 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, 


AND 519 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 
“4 (St. Nicholas Hotel.) 


T the sign of the Gotpzn Eacuz, where can be found 

a assortment of TRUS<ES, SUPPORTERS and 
SHOULD BRACES. Also. the best »pparatus for the 
Correction and Cure of all kinds of Deformities. The 
above instruments are ured at the Massachusetts (ieneral 
Hospital. and are recommended by the most eminent 
physicians and surgeons of this country and im Europe. 
jane ®) 68 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


IF you wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, 
bay RICHARDSON’S 


SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 

whieh is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 

Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book 

that has ever been published. Price, $3. Published at 

Masical Exchange, Boston, and sold at all Music Stores. 
may 5 eoptm 


URNITURE and UPHOL Ene. 
New and Desirable Sty lee of 


BEST QUALITY. 


The attention of purchasers is invited to 
the Warerooms of the subecriber, 


No. 176 Washington, opposite Brom- 
field Street 


GEORGE CROOME. 
june 3 


MONEY MADE QUICKLY. 

HERE is great complaint among \ oung men that they 
cannot get employment that will remunerate them 
for their services. To such, the subscriber would call at- 
tention toa safe, pleasant and very profitable business. by 
which, without any risk, the capital invested can be 
doubled every three months, and by a little extra exertion 
every two months. Agents are wanted in every city and 
town in the Union—you cannot overstock the market. for 
there is always a ready sale. Circulars containing a full 
and accurate deseription of the business, and all matters 
pertaining thereto, will be sent free of expense to any ad- 

dress, on application by letter or otherwise to 

SAMUEL SWAN. 
jane 16 3m Atlanta, Ga., or Montgomery, Ala. 


JOHN DICK & SONS’ SPOOL COTTON. 
©o., 51 Dey St., New York; Watton & Co., 
96 Milk St., Boston; J. W. Farrgn.. Chestnut St., Phila- 
deiphia; D. Baltimore; SretimaN & 
Co., 250 Market Street, Baltimore; D. H. Lonpon. Riech- 
mond, Virginia. 3n june 9 


THE HAIR AND COMPLEXION. 
OGLE’S CELEBRATED HY PERION FLUID 
is the Great American Tonic for the growth of the 


D'Vinson can be cured in twelve hours by yj 
WILSON’S DYSENTERY POW DERS. 


U SWOKE CONSUMING 
) PATENT LAMP is warranted to pro- 
duce without smoke.and with only the poor- 


est quality of Oil or Grease, at an expense of - 


than Aai/ a cent per hour, « light equal at 
least to four wax candles. Extremely simple 
and durable. lees injurious to the eyes than 
any other artificial light, and will prove the 

. truth of these statements. Price. $1 25, 83 

and 67 cents. 117 Court Street, head of Sudbury. 

No person who has ever tried one of the lamps would be 
willing to give ft up for ten times its cost, if Bessthacs 


be replaced.— New Eng'and Farmer. june 30 
LADIES 
ARE RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED 
TO GIVE 
DICK’S SPOOL COTTON 
A TRIAL. 


ASK FOR IT WHEN SHOPPING. 
ROBERT LOGAN & Co.,, 
jn 30 Dey Sragsr, Naw 

ILSON’S DYSENTERY 

POWDBRS. Sure the Dysentery. ju 30 


DR. J. 

Has the ae and best assortment of 
TRUSSES, ABDOMINAL SUPPUKTERS, 
SHOULDER BRACES, LACED STUCKINGS 

for Varicose Veins, KNEE CAPS, etc., that can 

be found at any similar establishment. Also, 

Maps ro Oapsa, al! kinds of apparatus for the correction 
of variety of distortion, malformation, or 

deformity of the human frame. Store and Office, 

Tasmont june 


ASTBOLOGY! 
ATIVITILES calculated, 
subject whatever, personally or b: ene cloning 
= for the anawer. A Circular of Tanne, ete., will 
addressing PROF. LISTEK, 26 LOWELL 
Bos IN, MASS. All letters strictly confidential. apr 28 
1 LSON *S PERFECTED DYSENTERY 
W POWDERS. Physicians preseribe them. jn 30 


hair, 
Dre is the greatest wonder of the age. and Boeis’s Hzas- 
arona, or, Baim of Cytherea, stands unrivalled for beaa- 
tifying the complexion. These articies are all warranted 
to be the very best in the world. For sale by the proprie- 
tor, WM. BOGLE, Boston. A. B. & D. Sands, New York; 
J. Wright & Co., New Orleans; W. Lyman & Co.. Mon- 
treal, Canada; R. Hovendon, 20 King Street, Regent St , 
— J. Woolley, Manchester, England. and chemists 
and perfumers throughout the worid. eoptf jan 13 


WOOD ENGRAVING. 

OHN ANDREW, yo AND ENGRAVER 
Woop, conti te all commissions in 
his best style, prom 129 

Washington Street, Reference—Ballou's Picto- 

eoptf may 5 


ASSASOIT SALVE cures Piles, Burns. Secaids, 
Toflammations, ete. SULLIVAN BLACKING CoM. 
PANY, Proprietors, 127 Congress St. tf june 16 


THE 


SPORTSMAN’S PORTFOLIO 


or 


AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
We have just published a valuable book, containing 


TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 
of large quarto size, on the finest of paper, depicting 
Gunning, Fishing and Hunting, 
in this country, and forming an elegant and inte: 
collection of fine pictures be the centre-table, with ample 
letter-press description, making it of intrinsic value. It 
will form also an admirable work for those who are study- 
ing designing, to draw from. That all may be able to 
posseas this PICTORIAL GEM, it will be retailed at the un- 
low price of 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 
It can be sent by mail to all who desire it, and any one 
enclosing twenty-five cents to the office of publication 
shall receive a copy at once. It will also be for sale at all 
of the periodical depots throughout the Union. 
Newsmen should send in their orders at once, as this ia 
@ work which will sell pie ye on t of its 


torial Seen wat cheapness, and we print but 
ted edi! 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, 


| 
4 
a the period of their publication, as our edition is so large Lis s yd! | : 
a- 
= + ~4 = 
e Contents —Chapter 1. The Rendezvous; 2. The Move- } 
| in the Crimea ; 
| | 
a 
| = 
the operations in the Crimes. Thore who have read the = _ OR 4 PH 7 L F S = T R U SS BS A : 
sme author, will need nothing else to raise high their st) / 
6 
4 Tats article is absolately the best portable Inkstand in 
the known world—for a small quantity folded and placed 
| 
| We? 
— 
| 
| our 
| } 
| : 
thought and style. and for originality in the charming < 
| | 
A wi Publisher 
copy will be sent to of the Union, postpaid 
the receipt of the mowey cf stamps. 2 Jane3s 
SOUTH BOSTON IRON COMPANY. | 
CYRUS AL RIETORS. 
ALGER AND OTHERS, PROP 52 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, | 
) TYPES | 
and other 
lil 


416 


BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


BATTLE OF THE CENTAURS AND LAPITHE. 

The fine group of sculpture, depicted in our engraving, and 
representing the battle of the Centaurs and the Lapitha, is in the 
possession of the Philadelphia Academy, and was the work of an 
American artist resident in London. The subject is taken from 
ancient mythology, and the sculpture breathes the very spirit of 
Greek art. Our readers need scarcely to be told that the Cen- 
taurs were a race of Thessalians, fabled to be half men and half 
horses, and the sons of Ixion. They appear to have been in re- 
ality a tribe of mountaineers, residing in the neighborhood of Mt. 
Pelion. Ixion had, by his wife Dia, a son named Pirithous, who 
married Hippodamia, daughter of Adrastus, king of Argos, and it 
was at her wedding feast, to which the Centaurs and the Lapithe, 
a neighboring tribe, were invited, that the strife occurred which 
forms the subject of the a group. It appears from the 
commonly received version this disgraceful affair, that one of 
the Centaurs, Eurytion by name, half horse half man as he was, 
but not a bit of a gentleman, indulged rather too freely in fer- 


THE BATTLE OF THE CENTAURS AND LAPITHZ. 


mented liquors, and insulted: the bride. His companions, in- 
stead of rebuking his behaviour, imitated his example, whereupon 
the Lapithe offered them battle, and though the Centaurs Krad 
the advantage of two hands to strike, and four feet to kick with, 
they were worsted in the encounter, some of them slain, and the 
rest ignominiously driven from the field, and ultimately from the 
neighborhood of count Pelion. Another and earlier version of 
this affair makes Eurytion, the Centaur, the sole offender. This 
account states that he went to the wedding, violated the rules of 
sobriety, and behaved with great indecorum, upon which the other 
guests arose, put him out of the house, and as a token of their 
disapprobation of his conduct, removed his nose and ears, and 
dismissed him. The mutilation of their fellow horse-man aroused 
the indignation of the other Centaurs, and hence the war between 
the Centaurs and men. These people appear to have enjoyed an 
unenviable facility for getting into difficulties. When Hercules 
went in _— of the E thian boar, he was very civilly and 
hospitably treated by the Centaur Pholus, but this led to another 


fight between the hero and the Centaurs, in which the latter were 
defeated. Homer refers to the Centaurs, and calls them savages, 
or monsters covered with hair. Hesiod, in describing a combat 
of the Centaurs and Lapithe, describes the latter as being fur 
nished with armor, while the former had no protection of the kind 
Upon the chest of Crypselides, mentioned by Pausanias, and upon 
which characters were written in the year 778 B.C., the Centaur 
appears half man half horse, but represented as a man leading & 
horse, rather than a cavalier mounted on horseback.. The Cen- 
taurs are supposed in reality to have been a wild tribe of Thessa- 
lians, who first discovered the means of taming and riding horses. 
The more ancient sculptures represent them as persons who 
by horses to hold them, and in process of time, by ——s 

icturesque license, they came to be represented as half men and 
Palf horses. It is quite curious to trace out the mythological and 
legendary stories of the ancient poets to their origin, but very few 
scholars arrive at the same result. In nine cases out of ten, these 
speculations are fanciful and unsatisfactory. 


END OF VOLUME VIII. 
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